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The early history of New Hampshire 
was full of disorders, political and reli- 
gious. For the first seventeen years the 
in church or state. 
too weak .to punish great 
criminals, and factious to exclude 
unworthy preachers. Their social feuds 
did not lead to open war, though they 
threatened it. 
troubles, 


colonists had no rest 
They were 


too 


sometimes Becoming 
the 
almost unanimously, in 
union with 
They were cordially welcomed by the 
larger State. At the time of the union, 
New Hampshire contained about 
hundred legal voters. 
founded under the auspices of Massachu- 
setts, and the territory where the other 


four 
1641, 
Massachusetts. 


weary of intestine 
towns, 


sought a 


two 
Hampton was 


settlements were made was claimed by 
her citizens, because their charter bound- 


ed their grant, on the north, by a line 


running three miles north of the head of 
This conflict of 


the Merrimack River. 
titles rose from the fact that the original 
grantors of the two charters knew noth- 
ing of the origin or course of rivers in 
New Hampshire. They supposed that 
the Merrimack 


rose in the west and ran 
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eastward. as it does from Dracut to New- 
buryport. The union, for a time, post- 
poned this territorial controversy. John 
Mason, the proprietor of New Hampshire, 
died in 1635. His heirs were unable to 
find in the colony honest agents to take 
The 
cattle of Capt. Mason were removed from 
the plantations and sold in Nova Scotia 
and Boston. Norton, the chief proprie 
tary agent, drove hundred head of 
cattle to Boston and sold them for twen- 
ty-five pounds sterling a head; and. for 
aught that 


care of their property. 


goods and 


one 


appears. appropriated the 


money. This valuable stock had been 
imported at great expense from Den- 
mark. 

The colonists, being left without gov- 


ernors or overseers, formed separate polit- 
ical combinations for the better protec- 
tion of their own property and lives. 
This handful ot men, brought from their 
homes three thousand miles away and 
planted in the wilderness, without efli- 
cient political or ecclesiastical organiza- 


tion, could not have been very formida- 


ble as foes or influential as friends. 
that 


Itis 


matter of astonishment they had 
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not. before this date, been swept away 
by cold, hunger, nakedness, pirates, sav- 


ages or domestic thieves. Such were 
the founders of a sovereign State. Poor 
and powerless as they were, they were 
cordially welcomed by Massachusetts. 
Important concessions were made in their 
favor, and no new exactions were im- 
posed. Henceforth, the laws of Massa- 
chusetts ruled New Hampshire. In pro- 
cess of time the religion, schools and 
social customs of the more powerful 
State prevailed in New Hampshire. 

At the time of the union of these two 
colonies New England contained about 
four thousand families, or about twenty 
thousand souls. These had been mostly 
brought from England in twenty years, 
in one hundred and ninety-eight ships. 
Only one of these was lost at sea. This 
fact indicates that navigation at that day 
in small, slow-sailing ships, was quite as 
safe as that of steamers at the present 
day. A descent from these families is 
regarded by many as equivalent to a 
patent of nobility. The New Englanders 
have been the founders of many new 
States, as well as promoters of all good 
institutions in the old. The early laws 
of Massachusetts were terribly severe. 
As many as ten offences were deemed 
capital. The laws of Moses were the 
models of these enactments. The Rev. 
John Cotton, the first minister of Boston, 
sat in Moses’ seat, and, as the represent- 
ative of Jehovah, dictated his will. He 
boldly asserted that ‘‘the government 
[of Massachusetts] might be considered 
as a theocracy, wherein the Lord was 
Judge, Lawgiver and King; that the 
laws he gave Israel might be adopted, so 
far as they were of moral and perpetual 
equity; and that the people might be 
considered as God’s people in covenant 
with him; that none but persons of 
approved piety and eminent gifts should 
be chosen as rulers; that the ministers 
should be consulted in all matters of 
religion, and that the magistrate should 
have a superirtending and coercive 
power over the churches.” Here is a 
union of church and state unparalleled in 
power and influence. The meaning of 
this quotation is, that God alone is king 
and John Cotton is his prophet, The 
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persons and dignities of priests and mag- 
istrates became inviolable by word or 
deed. The reviling of officers in church 
and state, and blasphemy of the Trinity 
were visited with fearful penalties. ‘Tol- 
eration was a crime; the venerable Hig- 
ginson of Salem, pronounced it ‘‘the first- 
born of all abominations.” Liberty of 
conscience, in any form, was deemed the 
worst enemy of government and religion. 
This theocratic government also under- 
took to regulate the thoughts, words, 
deeds, dress, food and expenditures of 
every man, woman and child in the col- 
ony. Theshield of this divine govern- 
ment was extended over New Hamp- 
shire; and her magistrates and ministers 
attempted to be as severe as those of the 
Bay State; but the refractory materials 
they had to deal with, did not readily 
and kindly yield to the pressure of pow- 
er. Some portion of the bigotry, intol- 
erance and persecution of Massachusetts 
Puritans, migrated to New Hampshire 
with their laws. The result was a few 
prosecutions of witches and Quakers; 
but no capital convictions. After the 
lapse of a century, some disabilities and 
distraint of goods for the support of ‘the 
standing order” of clergy, were inflicted 
on dissenters from the established creed. 
This petty intolerance continued till 
about 1813, when the Toleration Act be- 
came a law in New Hampshire. 

These inconsiderable evils of the union 
were counterbalanced by numerous and 
important advantages. New Hampshire 
was elevated in morality and strength- 
ened in government, by her connection 
with the Jarger and stronger state. She 
also borrowed her school system, her 
academies and college from the same 
source. Free schools were established 
in Boston in 1635. Massachusetts adopt- 
ed and enforced her admirable system 
of town schools, free shcools, where 
every child in the Commonwealth could 
learn to ‘tread, write and cypher,” as 
early as 1647. Every town ot fifty fam- 
ilies was required to establish a school 
both for the rich and poor. Thus edu- 
cation was brought to every man’s door. 
This system has since been adopted by 
most of the States in the Union. 

In 1649, the records of Hampton show 
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that provision was made by the town for 
teaching all the children of the town, 
male “to write and read 
aud cast accounts.” The other towns 
were not slow to follow this wise prece- 
dent. New Hampshire has ever been 
ready, except when absolute poverty 
prevented, to give a common school edu- 
cation to all the children within her bor- 
ders. 

She also attempted, in imitation of the 
more powerful State, to regulate social 
intercourse, manners and dress by sump- 


and female, 
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In Massachusetts, the 
drinking of healths, the use of tobacco, 
the wearing of long hair, the use of gold 
or silver lace, unless the wearer 
worth two hundred pounds, were offences 
presentable by the Grand Jury. The 
gowns of women required to be 
closed round the neck and the 
must reach to the wrists. 


tuary laws. 


was 


were 
sleeves 
These minute 
adopted for a 

They disap- 
light and cul- 


and vexatious laws were 
time in New Hampshire. 
peared with 
ture. 


increasing 





HON. 


DANIEL 


For nearly half a century DANTEL M. 
CHRISTIE, whose long and honorable ca- 
reer was recently closed by death, stood 
in the front rank among the great law- 
yers of New Hampshire. For the great- 
er portion of the time, at least, his was 


M. CHRISTIE. 


recognized, if not by the publie generally, 
certainly by the Court and the bar, as 
the master legal mind of the State. Per- 
haps no more appropriate outline of his 
character and career can be presented 
than that embodied in the following eu- 
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logy, delivered by Col. Daniel Hall, upon 
the presentation to the Court of the reso- 
lutions recently adopted by the Strafford 
County Bar in honor of the deceased: 


COL. HALL’S EULOGY. 


May it please your Honor: 

I rise to formally announce an event, 
the unwelcome intelligence of which has 
already come to the Court by common 
report. The Hon. DANIEL M. CHRISTIE, 
the most distinguished member of this 
bar, and the most eminent counsellor of 
this Court, departed this life, at his resi- 
dence in this city, on the 8th day of 
December last, at the advanced age of 
86 years. His brethren of the of 
Strafford County, whose leader, and or- 
nament, and pride he was for so many 
years, profoundly impressed by this 
event, and desiring to do whatever is in 
their power to acknowledge the suprem- 
acy, illustrate the virtues, and honor the 
memory of this great man, have with en- 
tire unanimity, adopted resolutions ex- 
pressive of the high sense entertained by 
the bar of the eminent character and ser- 
vices of Mr. Christie, and their sincere 
sympathy and condolence with 
friends whom his affected 
nearly; and have, with a partiality which 
I gratefully acknowledge, imposed upon 
me the honorable duty of presenting 
them to the Court. Inthe performance 
of that duty, I will, by leave of the 
Court, read the resolutions which have 
been adopted by the bar, and respect- 
fully move that they be entered upon the 
records of the Court: 


bar 


those 


loss more 


Resolved, That we have heard with pro- 
found sensibility of the death of the Hon. 
Daniel M. Christie, the oldest and most 
distinguished member of this bar, who 
has by a long life of arduous labor, 
fidelity to duty, and spotless integrity in 
every relation of life, adorned and eleva- 
ted the profession of the law, and impart- 
ed dignity and luster to the jurisprudence 
of our State. 

Resolved. That in the long, honorable 
and conspicuous careerof Mr. Christie— 
chiefly as acounsellor and advocate at 
this bar—distinguished by great learn- 
ing, sound judgment, unwearied indus- 
try and unsurpassed fidelity to every per- 
sonal and professional obligation, we 
recognize those qualities which entitled 
him to the respect and veneration which 
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were universally entertained for him; 
and that, by his wisdom, prudence, and 
conscientious attention to all the duties 
of good citizenship, he exerted a great and 
salutary influence upon the community in 
which he lived. 

Resolved, That we take pride in record- 
ing our high estimate of his extraordi- 
nary intellectual endowments, his exalted 
principles, and elevated standard of 
private and professional morality, and 
commend his virtues and excellencies of 
character to the imitation of the mem- 
bers of the profession which he pursued 
with such assiduity, and such remarkable 
honor and success. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize 
with the family of Mr. Christie in the 
bereavement which has deprived them of 
an indulgent father and faithful friend, 
and respectfully offer them such consola- 
tion as may be found in the heartfelt 
condolence of the bar, whose leader and 
exemplar he was for nearly fifty 
years, and whose affection and veneration 
he had gained by his pre-eminent abili- 
ties and blameless life. 

Resolved, That the Secretary commu- 
nicate a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of Mr. Christie, and that the 
Committee present them to the Court 
now in session in this county, with the 
request of the bar that they be entered 
upon its records. 

May it please your Honor: 


[ should be doing injustice to my own 
feelings on this occasion, if I were to re- 
frain from adding a few words at least to 
the expressions of grief and sensibility 
which these resolutions contain. 

This, of all places in the world, could 
our deceased elder brother have selected 
the scene, would he have chosen to have 
pronounced above his grave whatever of 
honorable praise he had earned by a life 
of high exertion in an exalted profession, 
of incorruptible fidelity to every trust, 
and unsullied honorin all the relations 
of life. And here, certainly, in this 
building, whose walls will be forever 
associated with his name and his labors, 
it is appropriate that such honors as the 
living can pay to the dead should not be 
denied to him. Others there are, older 
than myself, and whose opportunities of 
observation have extended over a larger 
period than mine, who can better inform 
the Court of the varied incidents of his 
long and useful life, and to their hands I 
shal] mainly leave the task, contenting 
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myself with a brief outline of his pro- 
fessional career, and some imperfect 
estimate of his powers and 
among the lawyers of his time. 

Mr. Christie was born at Antrim. N. H., 
on the 15th of October, 1790. He had 
no adventitious aidsin youth. He la- 
bored on a farm in his earlier years, and, 
without wealth, or powerful friends, or 


standing 


patronage to lean upon, after surmount- 
ing the obstacles usually encountered by 
farmers’ sons in our agricultural towns, 
he entered Dartinouth College, and was 
graduated there in 1815, at the head of a 


class of men of eminence, of which he 
was the last surviving member. He 


studied law three years in the office of 


James Walker of Peterborough, began 
the practice in York, Me., practiced there 
and at South Berwick till 1823, when 
removed to this city, where he ever after 
resided. 


he 
He entered upon professional 
practice here with characteristic energy, 
pursued it with singular zeal and assi- 
duity, and rapidly rose in the estimation 
of the bench, the bar, and the public. 
He wascontemporary of Jeremiah Mason, 
Jeremiah Smith, Daniel Webster, Ichabod 
Bartlett, and George Sullivan — being 


about twenty-five years the junior of 


Smith and Mason, and but 
younger than the others. 


few years 
In the early 
years of his professional life those great 
men not infrequently appeared in the trial 
of causes inthis county,and the old court 
house still stands here among us, which 
witnessed the stirring struggles of these 
intellectual gladiators, and whose walls 
resounded tothe voicesof their eloquence. 
With these high examples before him, 
and these high rivalries and contentions 
to stimulate him, he ‘‘must,” in the lan- 
guage of Mr, Webster, ‘shave been unin- 
telligent indeed not to have learned 
something from the constant displays 
of that power which he had so much 
and to feel.” That he 
did learn much from that great inter- 
course and contention of kindred minds 
—the trophies of Miltiades disturbing his 
sleep—there is abundant evidence in the 
rapid and sure strides, no step backward, 
with which he came up and forward, 
even among such rivals, to a high pro- 
fessional 


occasion to see 


eminence. ‘There are many 
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proofs of the high respect with which all 
these great men, whose marvellous pow- 
ers gave dignity and luster to the bar of 
New Hampshire in its golden age, re- 
garded and He 
continued in the full practice of the law 
here for about fifty years, engaged in 
nearly every important case tried in this 
county up to since the year 1870—many 
years after the great luminaries of the 


him his attainments. 


law—the cotemporaries of his early pro- 
fessional life—had sunk 
ZONn. 

He had but little relish for public life. 
and never sought political office. although 
he had political principles and convic- 
tions of the most decided character, and 
took a deep and lively interest in all great 
public He however, 
elected to the Legislature as early as 
1826, and during the next forty years he 
was returned to that body from the town 
and city of Dover, on eleven different 


below the hori- 


questions. was, 


occasions. This was about the entire 
extent of his holding public office. But, 


since he never refused the summons of 
the public to any duty, and was more 
than once a candidate for high station, it 
may perhaps fairly be said that his ex- 
clusion from the higher walks of official 
life was mainly due to the fact that dur- 
ing nearly his whole life he 

with the political 

which controlled the State in 


was not in 


accord sentiments 


which he 


lived. Many regrets have been express- 
ed that the doors of preferment were 


thus closed upon a man, who, serving 
his country in any conspicuous sphere, 
would have advanced its honor, secured 
its prosperity. elevated its dignity. en- 
lightened its mind, purified its morality, 
and lifted its policy to a higher plane of 
But certain I that 
this enforced exclusion from the councils 


statesmanship. am 
of the nation cost Mr. Christie no pangs 
of regret—and that never for one mo- 
ment did it occur to him to secure that 
recognition which his great abilities 
merited by any subserviency to sentiments 
and methods which his reason 
science did not accept. 


and 
It was ever his 
aim, never forgotten—and his rule, never 
violated—to preserve his personal recti- 
tude, as the richest treasure any man can 


pe ssess,. 


con- 
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It would seem to be superfluous to 
speak of the intellectual greatness of Mr. 
Christie before a tribunal which has been 
so often charmed and enlightened by the 
displays of his power. But, unfor- 
tunately, so modest was the great man 
whose loss we now deplore, so reserved, 
so careless of his achievements and fame, 
so content with circumscribing his pro- 
fessional employments almost within the 
limits of the small county in which he 
dwelt, and never, that I am aware of, 
going beyond his own State in a profes- 
sional capacity; and so fleeting indeed 
are the records and impressions of the 
nisi prius trials in which he principally 
gathered in his fame, so transitory even 
the remembrances of these conflicts and 
struggles which rapidly pass out of con- 
temporary memory and are gone forever, 
that it would seem desirable, if it might 
be, for the Court and the bar to place on 
record somewhere some suitable memo- 
rial of the intellectual power of sucha 
man as Mr. Christie.——something which 
might rescue some of his striking traits 
of character from the oblivion that so 
soon shrouds the fame of the practicing 
lawyer, and inform the future generations 
of our people, and especially his succes- 
sors at the bar, that a great man has fal- 
len hereand now. I trust, therefore, that 
your Honor, and my brothers of the 
bar who are to follow me in this tribute 
of respect to his memory, will commem- 
orate his remarkable gifts and services 
in language of enduring and permanent 
value, leaving ‘‘something so written to 
after times, as they should not willingly 
let it die.” 

Mr. Christie did not reach his ultimate 
greatness,as some men do, at a bound, 
but his was a steady growth, and labo- 
rious ascent to the table lands of the 
law. Through along series of arduous 
exertions, he ‘‘ever great and greater 
grew,” until for years before his death 
I think the front rank, and the leader- 
ship—primus inter primos—of the front 
rank in the profession of the law was 
accorded to him by the universal voice 
of the profession and the bench in New 
Hampshire. So various and so large 
were his powers and his attainments that 
itis difficult to make acriticalanalysis or 
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estimate of his capacity. Mr. Webster 
said the characteristics of Mr. Mason’s 
mind were real greatness, strength, and 
sagacity. I have often thought this con- 
cise summary to be equally true of and 
applicable to Mr. Christie. He was cer- 
tainly a man of extraordinary endow- 
ments, and these had been wonderfully 
cultivated, improved, invigorated and 
strengthened by the untiring industry 
of a long life given to the law with a 
singleness of heart and purpose, which 
disarmed the jealousy of that proverbially 
jealous mistress. He had prodigious in- 
dustry, and could work terribly. He had 
indomitable will and tenacity of purpose. 
He had good sense and sound judgment. 
He had a vast and exact memory. He 
had a logical and capacious understand- 
ing. In volume of intellect,in ability 
to grasp a legal proposition, or grapple 
with a problem or an argument—in pure 
and simple brain power—he certainly 
had no superior if any equal in New 
Hampshire in these later years of his 
life, and I doubt if in the annals of our 
illustrious jurisprudence, or in the list of 
our great forensic names, he was ever 
surpassed. 

He was not quick of apprehension—he 
was cautious, wary, and slow to advise. 
He never promoted litigation, but often 
discouraged it by refusing to give any 
guarantees of success. He observed the 
precept of old Polonius, to 

“Beware 
Of entrance toa quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.’’ 

When once engaged he was _ labori- 
ous to the last degree, and never came 
to the trial of a case without the mest 
thorough, pains-taking and exhaustive 
preparation. Hespared no time or labor— 
he turned the night into the day—he 
shrunk from no diligence or exhaustion— 
he studied his cases over and over, and 
through and through, and looked at 
them in every possible aspect—and when 
he came to the trial, his thorough under- 
standing of his case, its weakness as 
well as its strength, his anticipation of 
every possible position of his adversary, 
and his complete devotion to his cause 
and his client, made him the most formi- 
dable antagonist any man could en- 
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counter. Entering the lists on some oc- 
casions with some of the leaders of the 
American bar, they found him a foeman 
worthy of their steel, and in the encoun- 
ters which ensued he was never vanquish- 
ed. Though so apparently timid and 
hesitating at the outset, he had immense 
combativeness, and used to say that he 
loved the smell of battle. When 
launched upon a trial, he was a great 
ship of the line moving into action and 
bearing down, black and frowning, upon 
his adversary, with all sails set, decks 
cleared, and every gun shotted to the 
muzzle. 


once 


At such times he was a specta- 
cle of grandeur, and I appeal to your 
Honor, and everyj/gentleman of the bar 
who has ever been put to the trying test 
of being his antagonist, that when he 
seated himself for the struggle, you 
always saluted him with homage, and 
felt that though he might be out-manceu- 
vered or worsted by dexterity and adroit- 
ness in avoiding a close encounter. it 
were a hopeless struggle for any adver- 
sary who should come within range of 
his terrific broadside. 

Mr. Christie was less eloquent than 
many men in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. 
juries,and before the full bench upon great 


But as an advocate before 


questions he was, nevertheless, great and 
almostinvincible. He had not great read- 
iness, or fullness, or felicity of speech— 
did not command a very copious 
vocabulary—but he had words enough to 
express the most vigorous thoughts and 
the most shades of meaning. 
His great strength lay rather in his skill- 
ful presentation of strong points, and his 
logical and sinewy argument, simple, 
direct, ordinarily unadorned by any 
imagery, and free from any flights of 
fancy. He took circuitous routes, 
but pressed straight home to his object 
with a pace so steady and strong and 
sustained that it could not fail to bring 
him to the goal. 


he 


accurate 


no 


He had great power 
of sarcasm and invective, and had a 
keen of the ludicrous, which 
seemed to me to bea late outgrowth of 
his mind, and to grow keener and sharp- 
er as he grew older. 


sense 


Many anecdotes 
might be told illustrative of this quality, 
but the bench and the 


bar remember 
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vividly, I am sure, some of his later 
efforts on occasions of importance, when 
this mighty man would not only lift the 
Court, and jury, and spectators, up to his 
clear and luminous view of the law and 
the justice of his case, but amused and 
sometimes convulsed all who heard him 
by his quaint humor, by curious turns of 
expression, and grotesque comparisons 
and illustrations, of the wit of which he 
seemed to sublimely unconscious. 
gut he never put himself on parade. 
These were all tributary to the stream of 
his argument and his purpose, and flowed 
in and along the channel of his reason 
and logic, like flowers on the bosom of 
the Mississippi. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Mr. Christie by his Alma 
Mater in 1857; and his acknowledged 
eminence as a jurist is abundantly attest- 


be 


ed by the offer on two occasions of the 
Chief Justiceship of this Court—a Court 
which can boast that a Smith, a Richard- 
son, a Parker, and a Perley have occu- 


pied its highest seat. But he declined 


judicial station, although none can doubt 


that he would have filled and adorned it 
with consummate learning. wisdom and 
integrity. In fact, from all we know of 
him, we must believe him to have been 
equal to occasion a 
lawyer might be called upon to meet, 
and I think it would be the unanimous 
opinion of the profession that he would 
have been as great and conspicuous in 
any forum as he was here. 

A glance at him showed him to be no 
ordinary man. His personal appearance 
was noble and commanding. His im- 
posing dignity, his austere demeanor, 
“his look, drawing audience,” his Jove- 
like head, and towering brow, singled 
him out asa king among men. As for 
myself, whatever the opinion of others 
may be, I long since concluded that my 
knowledge of other men had furnished 
me no measuring lines wherewith to 
estimate his full intellectual strength and 
power. 

Mr. Christie was bred to the Common 
Law, and his admiration for that noble 
science, for its severe methods, its intri- 
cate reasonings, and for its august uses 


every possible 


and capacities as a means of determin- 
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ing right and enforcing justice in 
civilized society was unbounded. For 


many years previous to his death he 
must have been the greatest living ex- 
positor among us of the Common Law 
of England, which Lord Coke called 
**the perfection of reason.” He did not 
take kindly to the modern codes of prac- 
tice, which, in his opinion, degraded the 
study of the law from a science to a 
trade, the tools of which any rude and 
untrained hand might wield. Nor was he 
in love any the more with the systems of 
Equity, which during the last fifty years 
have so much usurped the province and 
superseded, whether or not they have 
enlarged, the uses of the Common Law, 
and supplanted the forms of procedure 
which had received the sanction of so many 
generations of great lawyers and judges. 
He seldom resorted to it in practice, 
and I have heard him on more than one 
occasion express his distrust of and im- 
patience with the loose methods of equity 
procedure by reference to the well known 
saying of Selden, that ** equity is ac- 
cording to the conscience of him that is 
Chancellor, and as that is larger or nar- 
rower, so is equity. ‘Tis all one as if 
they should make the standard for the 
measure call a foot a Chancellor’s 
foot; what an uncertain measure would 
this be? One Chancellor has a long foot, 
another a short foot, a third an 
ent foot. °Tis the same in the 
lor’s conscience.” 

Of course it was a necessary and in- 
evitable corollary of such views that he 
should be conservative, and slow to 
sanction a departure from the settled 
principles of law and decisions of the 
Courts. But although stare decisis was 
his motto.no man was more bold and 
fearless than he in attacking anything 
which he was profoundly convinced was 
wrong, or unsupported by reason. The 
certainty of the law was to him of in- 
estimable value, but he held firmly 
to the letter and spirit of the maxim of 
the great judgment in Coggs vs. Bernard, 
that ‘* nothing is law that is not reason.” 

Such a man, so lavishly endowed by 
nature, so equipped by study and _ reflec- 
tion, and filling so large a space in the 
public eye, could not fail to impress hime 


we 


indiffer- 
Chancel- 
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self upon the judicial history of his time. 
An examination of our Reports cover- 
ing the period of his active professional 
lite, will prove that he has left his mark 
upon those discussions and adjudications 
which have fashioned the jurisprudence 
of our State, and rounded out the body 
of law here framed in statutes and 
cisions into harmonious proportions, 
that command the respect of the profes- 
sion and of publicists in all parts of 
America and Europe. 

But any sketch of Mr. Christie’s 
character would be imperfect and unjust 
to his memory which should fail to call 
attention to the high ethical tone of his 
protessional life. He was the very em- 
bodiment of a high professional morality. 
He had a.profound reverence for the 
law, and he would as soon have poisoned 
his neighbor’s spring, as knowingly cor- 
rupt the fountains of justice, two atroci- 
ties which my Lord Bacon has some- 
where, I believe, compared and likened. 
The same great philosopher and moralist 
lays it down that *“‘the greatest trust 
between man and manis the trust of 
giving counsel;” and the celebrated 
barrister, Charles Phillips, said that 
**the moment counsel accepts a brief, 
every faculty he possesses becomes his 
client’s property. Itis an implied con- 
tract between him and the man who 
trusts him.”’ Mr. Christie fully accepted 
this code of professional obligation, and 
his surrender of himself and all his pow- 
ers to his client was as completeand ab- 
solute as it could be, consistently with 
the restraints of truth and honor. When 
he accepted his brief, whether the case 
was small or large, his client rich or 
poor—that client knew that he had se- 
cured all there was of him—his large 
brain—his unrivalled industry—his pa- 
tience in research—his infinite attention 
to details—and that nothing which lay in 
human power would be spared to insure 
success. The members of this bar will 
recall memorable instanees of this con- 
scientious fidelity to his client and his 
cause, where he expended the energies 
of a giant upon causes of slight impor- 
tance, in which nothing of moment was 
involved. 

He also had a great respect and defer- 


de- 














ence for the bench, and was loftily above 
the meanness of attempting to influence 
the Court improperly, or to secure its 
approval of his views by 
means than the 


any other 


soundness of his argu- 

No 
man ever more scrupulously kept the 
oath, and every part of it, which the 
the Court takes he 
assumes the duties of his office. 

He employed his efforts and influence 
to raise and purify the character of the 
profession. ** ancient as magistracy and 


ment and the justice of his cause. 


attorney of when 


necessary as justice;’’ and maxim 
was more insisted upon by him than that 


which ** holds every man a debtor to his 


ho 


profession, from the which as men of 
course doseek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves by way of amends to bea 
help and ornament thereunto.” I know 
whereof I speak, because personal obser- 
vation has taught me, that he never pros- 
tituted his great powers to improper or 
In 
delicate questions of professional duty 


even questionable purposes. those 
which arise in every extended practice, 
he gave the doubt against his own in- 
terest. There of 
especially certain defences, in which, in- 


were classes cases. 


fluenced by high viewsof public morality 
and policy, he invariably refused to 
accept a retainer, without. however, im- 
puting anything improper or unprofes- 
sional to others who entertained opinions 
and adopted practices less fastidious in 
that regard. Nothing would induce him 
to appear in any capacity which could be 
construed into an apology for certain 


offences againstthe law. In this I am 
aware that he differed toto celo from 


other lawyers not less eminent, and not 
less honorable, perhaps, than himself— 
and [ only mention it as a certain proof 
of his high and scrupulous character as 
an advocate, and that he thought the 
duties of good citizenship were para- 
mount to every personal consideration. 
He believed a lawyer's honor was his 
brightest jewel, and to be kept unsullied, 
even by the breath of suspicion. He 
was straightforward, honorable and _ sin- 
cere to the last degree. He had no 
He had no arts 
and sooner than 


covert or indirect ways. 


but manly arts; any 
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man I ever knew would I select him as a 
model to be imitated in this respect. 
There is one thing which, at the risk 
of being tedious, I wish specialiy to note 
to-day, and which I feel called upon to 
say in behalf of the many men who have 
sat at the feet of this Gamaliel of the 
law. Inthe name of all the generations 
of his students I wish to bear testimony 
that in the relation of master and pupil 
he was one of the instructive, 
tertaining, kind and indulgent men in 
the world. 


which he wore in public largely disap- 


most en- 


In his office the austerity 
and his 


without dis- 
was marked by a 


The bow was unbent, 
of his 


persons, 


peared. 

treatment students. 
tinction of 
uniform high courtesy, 


familiar unrestraint. 


respect, and 
He was ever ready 
to pour out his knowledge, the matured 
fruits of his experience and labor, in 
copious streams of delightful talk and 
reminiscence, in which he brought back 
vividly before the listener the varied in- 
cidents of his long professional career, 
his contests at the 
recollections of great men. and the cir- 


bar, his personal 
cumstances attending the settlement, one 
by one, of the main principles of our 
jurisprudence. At such times, when the 
rich and inexhaustible 
memory were unlocked, he would come 


springs of his 
nearer to neglecting business and clients 
than on any other occasion, as he turned 
aside to linger with the scenes that came 
trooping from the chambers of the past. 
No one, I venture to say. who has ever 
enjoyed the rare privilege of being his 
pupil will fail to appreciate and endorse 
what I now say, and to recall some hours 
thus spent as among the most valuable 
and best of life. He treated his 
young men with a kindly interest, with 


his 


helpfulness,and indulgence towards weak- 
ness, inexperience and ignorance of the 
law, and followed them through life with 
an affectionate regard, never hearing any 
good of them without rejoicing, nor any 
ill without and incredulity. 
These generous offices entitle him, so 
far as every one of them is concerned, to 


sorrow 


a lasting remembrance of the heart—to a 
personal attachment, admiration and 
veneration which never failed him in life, 


and is testified to-day by the sincere 
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affection of every man who ever sat at 
his feet and learned of him. 

There was something very remarkable 
in the manner of his teaching. It is one 
of the distinguishing and certain marks 
of greatness in a man that he is in essen- 
tial respects unlike all other men. I think 
the acknowledged great men of history 
all respond to this test. Mr. Christie was 
emphatically aman of that stamp. Who 
was ever like him? He was in all respects 
sui generis. In his personal character, his 
habits of mind, his methods of investi- 
gation, he was grand, solitary and pe- 
culiar, and his image stands out among 
lawyers as clear and distinct as that of 
William Pinkney, or Jeremiah Mason, or 
Daniel Webster, or Rufus Choate. And 
insucha powerful manner did he impress 
his characteristics upon his pupils that 
he may be almost said to have been the 
founder of a school of legal study and 
dialectics, as Socrates was of a philoso- 
phy of investigation, and his was as 
severe, and rigid, and thorough. There 
have been many, indeed, who looked 
upon him as their intellectual father— 
many illustrious names who have pre- 
ceded him to the grave, and others who 
still live to be the lights of the bar and 
the forum. Although he imparted facts 
and principles with a lavish hand, it was, 
after all, the spirit of his teachings which 
was of most valueto the student. Those 
of us who are grateful to him, and to the 
influence of his mind and character, as 
many of us are, for what we feel to be 
best and most valuable in our culture and 
training, are grateful not so much for any 
direct precepts as for that inspiring lift 
which only genius can supply to the fac- 
ulties. He fecundated all minds that 
came under his sway. and so contagious 
were his elevated morality and his ardor 
in the pursuit of truth, that any pupil of 
his who should not exhibit some of his 
characteristics in his life and career would 
indeed be unintelligent or morally. de- 
praved. 

If I could linger to do so, I might re- 
count Mr. Christie’s career in other 
spheres of business, and find in it titles 
quite as high to the honor and respect of 
the community ashe won for himself in 
his chosen profession. He was an officer 
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for many years in several of our largest 
corporations, and discharged his respon- 
sibilities in that capacity with the same 
high scrupulousness, the same industry, 
and the same conscientious fidelity to his 
trust which actuated himin the law. He 
impressed all the financial institutions in 
which he had any directory part, for 
their good, and ours, and the good of the 
commuuity, with the stamp of his own 
sturdy integrity, solidity and soundness. 
In fine, upon whatever theatre of action 
he moved, he exhibited a grandeur and 
individuality of character, a high princi- 
ple and nice sense of honor, which made 
him worthy of the imitation of all who 
are to succeed him in the high places of 
life. He had in a large degree the home- 
bred virtues of his Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
mingled with much of the spirit and fla- 
vor of the great men of antiquity—the 
indomitable will—the severe simplicity— 
the rugged integrity—the uncompromis- 
ing hatred of dishonesty and wrong—the 
genuine contempt for weakness and pre- 
tence—the austere private virtue—the 
unconsciousness of great genius. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch of 
Mr. Christie’s characteristics I have but 
one thing further to present, and I am 
glad that I am not obliged to close with- 
out saying this which ought most to en- 
dear him to the common men and women 
whom he has left behind him. Iam able 
to say from personal knowledge what is 
confirmed by affectionate unanimity by 
his family, that in the home circle he 
was always sweet, kind, considerate and 
indulgent. The private life of many a 
man of genius is a domain which cannot 
be entered with safety, or prudence, or 
delicacy. How different it was with Mr. 
Christie! Here is no forbidden ground— 
and how thankful to God we are and 
ought to be to-day, that here was one 
great and famous man, upon every hour 
and act of whose private life and inter- 
course with friends and family the light 
of noon-day might be turned with micro- 
scopic power and find no stain or impu- 
rity. That he was upright, exemplary 
and decorous before the world we all 
know. But he was more. He was 
sound and sweet to the core. He hada 
singular, almost infantile guilelessness of 

















mind, and cleanness of speech and imagi- 
The 
vice and depravity which came to him 


nation. inevitable contact with 
through the varied experiences of a long 
life, passed in attending to the concerns 
of others, had left 


cent, and uncontaminated, 


him pure, and inno- 
like 
‘the sun. which passeth through pollu- 


Ile was 


tions and itself remains as pure as be- 


fore.’ In this respect he was fortunate 


beyond most men. Suspicion never as- 
sailed his private life, and slander fled 
abashed from his presence. 

Mr. Christie 


that would 


Iam not hereto say that 
was without faults. ‘To say 
be to think and ask others to believe him 
more than human. 


than ordinarily fall to the lot of men, 


But they were fewer 
and bore theimpress of his great facul- 
life 
self-dependence. It is 


ties. and his of arduous labor and 


a singular fact 
that while his foibles were such as to be 
apparant to the casual observer, some of 
his virtues were known only to those 


who knew intimately the tenor of his 
daily life. ‘Those who knew him best 
most unreservedly respected and ad- 


He took no pains to conceal 
flattered 


mired him. 

He 
the people. He cared not for applause 
and if he loved 
sought it by no unworthy means, and 


himself. never courted or 


and sought wealth, he 
lived and died with elean hands. 

As I recall his last days I cannot fail 
to recognize how fitting and satisfactory 


death. He had 
laid off the harness of his busy profes- 


was the manner of his 


sional life. and sat down in the evening 


of his days by his own fireside in the 
sacred seclusion of that family circle of 
whose social affections he was the en- 
deared and venerated centre. But the 


great mind could not be inactive. and he 
turned with delight from **the gladsome 
light of jurisprudence” to of the 
enchanting English authors whose e 


some 
n- 
joyments had been denied him by the 
cares and exactions of a busy 
Tam told that Scott, and 
Thackeray, and our other English clas- 
of 
his last years, and were enjoyed with 
the keen relish of that untainted and re- 
In the midst of these be- 
coming diversions, not unmingled with 


career. 
Dickens, and 


sics were thecharm and consolation 


ceptive mind. 
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studies in the domain of the august pro- 


fession which he so much loved, he was 

called away from these scenes. 

“() fallen at length, that tower of strength, 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blow! 


The Ne 


“* Clar 


stor of our bar is dead— 


im et venerabile nomen!”’ 


and. now that. he is gone, we feel and see 


what a large space he filled in the ranks 


of the profe ssion. Ce rtainly it m iy ap- 
propriately be said of him, as was said of 
Mason by his 


‘He is 


Jeremiah great compeer 


Rufus Choate dead; and al- 
though here and there a kindred mind 
here and there. rarer still.a cceval mind 
survives, he has left no one, beyond 
his immediate blood and race. who in 


resembles him.” 
all 


long 


the least degree 
I rejoice with his friends, as must, 
of and 


useful life, until disease struck him, as 


that until the last hour his 


were ina moment, from the list of the liv- 


ing. his eye was undimmed and his won- 


derful faculties wholly unimpaired. E 











dowed by nature with a vigorous consti- 
tution, and temperate, u] ind D- 
stemious in his habits ever, he had suf- 
fered scarcely an hour of sickness during 
his entire life. and up to almo-t the very 


momemt of its fallthere were no sigus 
of dilapidation in that stately editice. 
His majestic presence was in our streets, 


er * ‘ 
the venerable object of all men’s re spect 


and regard. 


“* The 
Was 


monumentai pomp of age 
with ‘ 
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ght 
igbt.”’ 








to loitier he 


honor. of 


And so, : life of 


integrity, of purity. of strenuous exer- 


after a 


tion, all erownet sufficient 
to fill 


reasonable 


iby a renown 


and which did fill and satisfy a 
has fallen 


ambition, he on 


sleep. Folding his arms upon his breast. 


his change came to him as calmly and 


serenely as a summer sunset mellows the 


scene and gilds the close of a brave and 


beautiful day. 


nothing to wail 

no weakness, no contempt, 
, hothing but well and fair, 
quiet us in a death so noble.” 


“Nothing is 1 
Or knock the breast, 
Dispraise or blame 
And what may 


ere for tears, 








n 


To speak the truth of Mr. Christie. in 
a labor of 
Although in earlier years I was an 


such fashion as I ean, is to me 


love. 
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occasional spectator of some of the foren- 
sic contests in which he won his fame, I 
was not honored by his personal ac- 
quaintance till about eighteen years ago, 
when I became a student in his office. 
He was then at the zenith of his power 
and reputation, and the high estimate I 
had already formed of his abilities and 
his character was heightened day by day 
by the knowledge which I gained of him 
in an intercourse which lasted many 
years—which I may perhaps without van- 
ity style an intimacy—and which suf- 
fered no interruption till the day of his 
death. If I may be allowed a word of 
sensibility personal to myself, I would 
say that he was so uniformly kind, and 
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gracious, and condescending to me, from 
the first hour of our acquaintance, that I 
felt his death an irreparable personal loss, 
and was a sincere mourner at his grave. 
And as I linger a moment to drop a tear 
on his bier, I feel an unfeigned sorrow 
that I cannot pay a more suitable ard 
adequate tribute to his extraordinay ge- 
nius and therare virtues of his character. 
But only kindred minds are able to por- 
tray the qualities of such a mind and 
heart, and I console myself for failure 
with the reflection that but few remain 
who can appreciate and delineate for the 
coming generations a man so_ largely 
moulded and so richly gifted as he. 
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[CONCLUDED.] 


** Please to be seated,”’ she said coldly, 
at the same time seating herself upon the 
opposite side of a table from the chair 
designated for him. 

‘“*Have you no word of welcome for 
me?” he asked. 

‘* None,” she replied. ‘I had not ex- 
pected to see youso soon. I hope toraise 
the interest on the mortgage before an- 
other year becomes due; and I have your 
pledge that, if this is done, I can remain 
here.” 

‘* But the taxes?” 

‘* T will try and pay them, too.” 

“How? You can not do it. I know 
your resources better than you think. 
There is but one way for you to avoid 
trouble; and in anticipation of the result 
of our present interview I beg you to ac- 
cept my gift.” 

As he said this, he placed before her 
an open casket containing an elegant 
gold watch and chain, with a set of 
pearls. They were more beautiful than 





anything she had ever seen, and she 
had antinstinctive love of beauty and lux- 
ury. 

‘** These for me!” she murmured ab- 
sently, as she looked at them with admi- 
ration, whiie he regarded her with a fixed 
gaze. 

‘““They are for you, and they are as 
nothing compared with what I will lay- 
ish upon you as my wife. Regis, too, 
shall have all things ;” and having left 
his seat while speaking, he bent over her 
as if to seal his words with a kiss. 

This recalled her to a sense of her dan- 
ger. She pushed aside the casket, and 
stood confronting him as she said calmly : 

“Tam not to be bought with gold or 
jewels. Iam a poor girl, but I will never 
be your wife. Never! Never! Do you 
believe me now?” she asked, with bitter 
scorn. 

‘*T believe that you will repent of what 
you have done,” he answered hoarsely. 
You may as well be looking out for an 
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other You shall not stay here 
unless every dollar which is my due is 
paid at the proper time.” 

The sound of wheels arrested his at- 


home. 


tention and interrupted his angry words. 
He had only time to dispose of the casket 
and reach the door before Mr. Eldridge 
came in sight; while from another direc- 
tion came Aunt Jane, walking hurriedly. 
He made all possible haste, but could 
not avoid a meeting with both. 

‘* You are the very person I wished to 
see,” said the clergyman. ‘I have some 
business to transact with you, and, as it 
concerns Miss Dunlap, we may as well 
arrange it in her presence. I am author- 
ized to pay the claim you hold upon her 
estate, and so lift the mortgage. 


gage. Ihave 
the money with me.” 

** Who has authorized you to do this?” 

‘*A friend of Mrs. Bradshaw. One 
who owed her a debt of gratitude, and 
chooses to make payment for the benefit 
of her heir.” 

‘‘ Who is the friend?” 

“The friend 
known.” 

Aunt Jane nodded her head approving- 
ly and listened in silence until reference 


chooses to remain un- 


was made to the taxes. 

‘* Peter Greenleaf, I know all about 
that, and I'll jest settle them taxes my- 
self. Then Elsie can pay me when she 
gits ready. You there’s provision 
made all ‘round. Elsie, jest come out 
here and see what's goin’ on, and if 
you've got anything to say, say it,” 

At this summons from Aunt Jane, Elsie 
Dunlap appeared, able only to express 
her gratitude and delight in a voice brok- 
en with sobs. 

Disappointed, mortified and angry, the 
rich man drove away, conscious that he 
was an object of contempt to at least two 
of the group he left standing at the cot- 
tage door. Convinced that nothing could 
be done to prevent the settlement he 
gladly would have avoided, he resolved 
to yield the point without further debate. 

3ut who could have advanced the means 

for doing this? He thought of one and 
another, rejecting each and all. It could 
not be Aunt Jane, and he thought him- 
self nearly as certain in regard to every 
person in town. 


see 
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When 
casket into a drawer which closed with a 


reached home he threw the 
spring lock, and wished he might never 
see itagain. ‘Then he prepared for busi- 
ness, sure that Mr. Eldridge would not 
long delay, and desiring to make the in- 
terview as short as possible. This accom- 
plished, he had ample time to brood over 
his thwarted plans, and scheme for re- 
venge. ‘The minister would find that he 
had made a powerful enemy. 

But in making this one enemy he found 
that he had also made many friends, and 
that the self-denial upon which he had 
counted would be of short duration. Elsie 
and Regis Dunlap could repay a small 
part of their indebtedness, and Aunt Jane 
volunteered to wait indefinitely for what 
was her due, 

** There ain’t 
and I don’t 


no danger of my losin’ it, 


want it to use; and, you see, 
I guess the minister needs every dollar 


that belongs to him, and he ought to have 


it. I shouldn't wonder, too. if he got a 
real donation ‘fore long. Folks are talk- 
in’ about it. Ne matter if ‘tis done 


to spite Peter Greenleaf, itll help along 
jest the same. We'd better have it purty 
soon after Thanksgiving, and every one 
that’s the 


and he’s a good sensible youngster. 


carry somethin’. Cam says 
way, 
He’s goin’ to airn a good deal this win- 
ter, though I never see nobody so bound 
up a book he 


through things quicker'n 


He can see 
most folks. 
I’ve told him more‘n once he ought to be 


with as is. 


a lawyer, and mebbe he could upset the 
title tothem two thousand folks 
say don’t belong to Peter any more than 
they dotome. Your granma’am thought 
it might be done.” 

*T wish it might, but it will take some- 
body smarter than Cam Bassett to do it.” 

*I don’t know about that, and I guess 
you don’t. You jest wait and see.” 

People 
without long waiting. It really seemed 
that the single revolt against their avari- 
cious townsman had inspired them with 


aeres 


were seeing strange things 


courage and boldness to speak of him as 
he deserved; while the economy prac- 
ticed by two who had been regarded as 
children was a stimulus 
and thrift in other households 
bered with debt. 


to retrenchment 
encum- 
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But despite economy and retrench- 
ment; despite, also, opposition in certain 
quarters, the origin of which was easily 
traced, Mr. Eldridge received substan- 
tial tokens of the good will of his parish- 
ioners. He was enriched in pocket, lar- 
der and wardrobe; so that the winter 
opened auspiciously for the dwellers in 
the parsonage as well as in the cottage 
of Elsie Dunlap, and the little brown cot- 
tage where Aunt Jane Shorey rose every 
morning before the sun to prepare break- 
fast and lunch for Cameron Bassett. 

For the first time in his life the young 
man knew something of the comforts of 
a home; and, receiving much, gave much 
in return. He seldom returned from his 
work inthe evening without bringing 
some tribute from the forest; sometimes 
a bit of moss or lichen, or peculiar 
growth of wood; and sometimes wild 
game, which was always shared with 
their neighbors, who thus enjoyed a sim- 
ple luxury which was fully appreciated. 
He never failed to come up to the full 
measure of work he set himself to do; 
neither did he fail to meet his weekly ap- 
pointment with the clergyman, who 
found him a scholar of rare quickness and 
thoroughness. 

‘You ought to do better by yourself 
than you can do here,” his teacher said to 
him as the winter waned. 

* Yes, sir; [am going to try and do 
better. I have seen aman and talked 
with him who promised to write and tell 
me where to go. It’s almost time forthe 
letter.” 

‘** Is the man reliable?” 

**T don’t know that, sir. I never saw 
him but once. I must wait to know.” 

He did not say how he had made the 
acquaintance of the gentleman who was 
to write to him. He was not one to boast 
of his good deeds, but that a good deed 
had been done my readers may be as- 
sured, and the event proved that his con- 
fidence was not misplaced when he as- 
sumed that the stranger to whom he had 
rendered an important service would have 
a regard for his interest. The letter 
came as expected, and, bidding adieu to 
his friends, who as yet knew not how to 
appreciate him, he went to try his for- 
tune in the same city from which he had 
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wandered years before without definite 
aim or purpose. 

‘* Whatever I'll do without him I don’t 
know,” said Aunt Jane in a husky voice. 
‘*T never had no child, so I don’t know 
how mothers feel, but I think enough of 
him; and I tell you what, Elsie, he'll be 
comin’ back sometime and show folks 
what he can do. The minister and I 
know more’n the rest of you.” 

** You have had a better opportunity to 
know, but he has been very kind to Regis 
and me. He has helped us in a good 
many ways.” 

**And you've helped him; so I guess 
you needn’t feel none in debt to him. 
He’s goin’ to write to me, and you'll have 
to answer the letters forme. I never 
was no‘hand at writin’ nor much at read- 
in’, so I guess you'll be the one, after 
all.” 

Now that the young man was really 
gone, people began to speak of him as 
one likely to make his mark in the world. 
His letters were always cheerful and 
hopeful, always expressing, too, the soli- 
citude he felt for the friends whom he 
gratefully remembered. 

In the meantime, important changes 
were taking place in the hitherto quiet 
town. A water privilege had been pur- 
chased by a manufacturing company who 
were making rapid improvements. This 
gave a new impetus to business, created 
a demand for dwelling houses. and 
brought a market to the very doors of 
the farmers. 

Peter Greenleaf still lived, eager to in- 
crease his wealth, and in no way less un- 
scrupulous; yet he found himself every 
year more unpopular and unhappy. 
Aunt Jane Shorey would never allow his 
folly and wickedness to be forgotten. She 
believed that he deserved punishmert, 
and was quite willing to aid in its inflic- 
tion. There had been rumors of his in- 
tended marriage, yet he had brought no 
bride to his home. There was now and 
then a whisper that, as ‘‘the town worked 
up,” there might be trouble for him in 
regard to the titles of certain lands it 
was claimed he had obtained dishonestly. 

A lawyer was about to establish him- 
self in the thriving little village ; one who 
would bring with him ample credentials 
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as to his ability and acquirements. At 
length the sign appeared, conspicuous in 
black and gold: 
** CAMERON BASSETT.” 

Spectacles were re-adjusted. as if their 
owners feared there might be 
gut there was 
and after the closest 
ters did not change. 

Moreover, Aunt Jane company 3 
a tall, man had 
been seen talking with Regis Dunlap. It 


some opti- 


eal illusion. the name; 


inspection the let- 


had 


and, besides, bearded 
might be, but if it was, “she looked so dif- 


ferent there wouldn't anybody know 
him.” 

It was Cameron Bassett, with the very 
same honest, earnest heart and clear head 
which had characterized him when his 
face was browned by exposure, and his 
hardened with work few 
have performed. He 
comed, not over cordially, at first, but 


hands others 


would was wel- 
with gradually increasing respect. What- 
was entrusted to him was 
faithfully discharged. The illness of a 
brother attorney gave him an early op- 
portunity to appear in a case in which he 
won the admiration of all who heard his 


ever business 


masterly plea, and thus his professional 
and social position were assured. 

Not long after, he was consulted in re- 
gard to the probable success of a suit, 
which, if entered, would doubtless 
sharply contested by the best counsel 
that money could procure. 


be 


The plain- 
tiffs were too poor torun a heavy risk 
without a reasonable prospect of gaining 
their suit. 

Mr. Bassett engaged to study it up. 
and give them his honest opinion. It 
would afford him just the occupation he 
desired. were examined; old 
and forgotten titles brought to light and 
compared, and letters written to individ- 
uals in various parts of the country; all 
done secretly, for fear of consequences. 
At length there was but one link missing 
in the chain of evidence, and after long 
and fruitless search this was discovered 
where least expected. 


Records 


Every test was 
applied to prove or disprove its genuine- 
until not a doubt remained that 
Peter Greenleaf had been guilty of a stu- 
pendous fraud, which could be clearly 
proved against him. 


ness, 


PAYING THE 





MORTGAGE. 


47 
At the first intimation of this he knew 
had He 
had himself sought for the missing link, 
and failing in his search, trusted that it 
did not exist. Now all De- 
fence was useless. He 
and chose death rather than disgrace and 
poverty. He died by hi 
leaving no will, his 
property. 

They 


his hour of retribution come. 


was over. 


was aruined man, 


own hand. and, 


heirs claimed the 


would not lose the large estate 


without making an effort to retain it: but 
their case was lost before it was tried, 
and although carried into court. resulted 


in no good to any one except Cameron 
Bassett, who made a rare desplay of ora- 
tory and won a munificent fee. 

A week after the 


upon Elsie Dunlap. who, after congratu- 


decision he called 
lating him upon his well earned laurels, 
said: 

**Now that you have proved yourself 
so skillful a detective. [ wish you would 
discover the person who paid Mr. Green- 
Mr. El- 
dridge says he is pledged to secresy, and 
it troubles me.” 

** Why should it?” he asked. 


leaf the mortgage on this place. 


* Because Iam unwilling to be unde1 


obligation to an unknown friend. 
and I worked hard and lived plainly to 
earn and save money, that we might own 
our home. and still it is not 


own. 


The money is at interest, waiting for my 
creditor. but I should be very much hap- 


pier if it was paid.” 


Her companion looked at her smilingly 
until he saw that tears were gathering in 


her eyes, when he leaned towards het 
and asked: 

** Will you give me a kiss, in proof that 
your congratulations are sincere ?~ 

She had no time for consideration. She 
only felt the unspoken love which sur- 
rounded her, and yielded to the proffered 
embrace. 

** The mortgage is wholly cancelled.” 
said her lover. when he could find words 
to express his happiness. ‘* Your grand- 
mother paid it in kindness toa poor 
who afterwards paid it 


boy 
in money to Mr. 
Greenleaf.” 

* Cameron Bassett! Did you give the 
money to Mr. Eldridge to pay the mert- 
gage on this place?” exclaimed Elsie, in 
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atone which expressed all the surprise 
she felt. 

**I did, and now that I assure you I 
have been twice repaid I hope you will 
have no further trouble in regard to it. 
Tam satisfied, and you should be.” 


GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING. 





Which assertion was not quite true; as 
Aunt Jane said he never would be satis- 
fied until Elsie Dunlap was his wife, and 
Regis was studying law; and Aunt Jane 
knew whereof she aflirmed. 


GROWTH OF COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURING IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In 1812, a statistical work compiled by 
Teach Coxe, and published by Congress, 
credited New Hampshire with having 12 
cotton mills, as follows: Twoin Rock- 
ingham County, 1 in Strafford, 8 in Hills- 
borough, and 1 in Cheshire. These twelve 
mills contained 5,956 spindles,—but no 
looms, — only yarn 


20,975 


being produced. 
the State, 
which wove this yarn into various grades 
of cloth. owned in 
private families, and the yarn taken from 
the factories and woven by the wives and 
daughters. 


There were looms in 


These looms were 


Sometimes they purchased 
the varn at the for their own 
private use, and at others they wove it 
into cloth for so much per yard, the price 
varying from two to twenty-five cents as 
to quality of cloth. 

The amount of cotton goods woven in 
the year 1810 was put down at 515,985 
yards; mixed goods, 930,978 yards; flax 
goods, 1,090,320 yards; blended and un- 
blended cloths (towels, table cloths, 
&e.) 112,540 yards; tow-cloth, 720,989 
yards; woolen goods, 900,373 yards, 
making in the aggregate 4,271,185 yards, 
valued at $1,700,417. The number of 
fulling-mills in the State at that date was 
135,and 497,500 yards of cloth was fulled, 
dressed, &c., forthe year 1810. There 
was not enough clothing goods manufac- 
tured in the State for the consumption 
of the inhabitants in their frugal state of 
living, by many hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. There were 214,000 inhabi- 
tants in New Hampshire in 1810, and the 


factories 





amount of cloth manufactured that year 
for all purposes, would give to each per- 
son less than twenty yards, valued at 
about $8.20. 

An old veteran, writing from one of the 
towns in this State, 


says: ** From my 
earliest recollection my mother’s occu- 
pation, in addition to ordinary house- 


work, consisted in carding wool into 


rolls, spinning them into yarn, and 
weaving it into ‘wale’ cloth and blan- 


keting—cutting the cloth into 
and making them. 


garments 
She also carded her 
flax and spun it into either linen thread 
or yarn for cloth. Neariy all the cloth 
consumed in our family of seven persons 
was manufactured by my mother.” Cal- 
ico dresses for the common people in 
1810 were considered good enough to 
wear on any occasion, and at many a 
bridal festival,when as warm hearts beat 
with love and happiness as beat to-day, 
the calico dress adorned the females of 
the party. Calico in those days was 
worth from thirty to fifty cents per yard, 
cotton flannel forty-five, and cotton cloth 
3-4 of a yard wide, from twenty to thirty 
cents. 

But what a vast change in this respect 
has taken place in less than 70 years. 
At the present time, with the depressed 
condition of business, New Hampshire is 
manufacturing at the rate of not less 
than 17,000,000 yards of woolen cloth of 
all varieties annually, valued at not less 
than $8,000,000, and 240,000,000 yards of 
cotton goods valued at about $22,000,000. 








This amount would give every man, 
woman and child in the State fifty-two 
yards of woolen cloth, valued at $24, 
and seven hundred and thirty-eight yards 
of cotton cloth, worth $70. The 
cloth would extend in a straight line 
136,000 miles, or five and one-half times 
round the globe. If a yard wide, it 


cotton 


To you alone; 


I knew a lady, ye 
When, fair and cold, 
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19 
would carpet a hall fifty feet wide, ex- 
tending from Boston to Washington. 

By such practical illustration we are 
enabled in some degree, to comprehend 
the magnitude and increase ofthese great 
branches of manufacturing in our State. 
We can hardly expect as great a change 
in the same direction in the next seventy 


would cover 49.586 acres, or seventy-sev- years. A. J. Foae. 
en square miles. The woolen cloth 

THE CONFESSION. 

BY WILL E. WALKER. 


**O stay a little longer, stay, 
Sweet Sceur Marie, till I’ve confessed 
for all your care 

But seems as answer to a prayer, 
Forever thought, but ne’er expressed. 


“ATS AGO, 

she passed me by, 
A nameless soldier in the crowd, 
Who looked upon that lady proud 

As on a star in yonder sky. 


I heard the praise that others gave; 
3ut some admirers said that she 
But lacked a heart; that none could move 
That stately dame to warmth and love, 
All faultless in her courtesy. 


Then I would think of what I saw 
One day, while passing her demense; 

And treasured in my foolish heart 

The secret which she did impart, 
Unknowing, unto me, unseen. 


I saw her raise a little child, 

Who fell while running from the place; 
And calm its sobs, allay its fears 
With loving words, and dry its tears 

Beneath the sunshine of her face. 


The child was poor, and plain, and wan, 
But could the worth of kindness feel ; 

And sure, some grace of holy rood 

It had, or else the lady’s mood 
Had ne’er escaped its gates of steel. 









THE CONFESSION. 
And [, plebian soldier, dared 
To love that lady from afar ; 

To strive that I might bravely win 

Some rank which might guide me within 
The inner glory of my star. 


If she were there, where now you sit, 
Her pardon I would humbly crave 

For daring thus with rash desire 

To such position to aspire 
This side our common lot—the grave ; 


Confess that with presumptuous hope 
I thought to win her love with fame; 
When, after years of arduous toil, 
Through danger and the camp’s turmoil, 
The nameless soldier found his name. 


Then Fortune left him; from the field 
His comrades bore him, wounded sore, 
And long in hospital he stayed, 
Until his restless soul essayed 
To reach the town beloved of yore. 


He gained his wish, but sickness came 
Again and laid the soldier low; 

And in this hospital he waits, 

Till Death, most certain of the Fates, 
Shall come to strike the final blow. 


In fevered dreams he seems to hear 
A sweet, low voice, and feels a hand, 
That brings to mind those former days, 
When, on the wings of courtly praise, 
His lady’s fame flew through the land. 


*T was only you, my nurse, a saint 
Whose blessed life has thus been given 

In Christ-like deeds to all around, 

Whose brow shall be divinely crowned 
With glory in the court of Heaven. 


My lady proud is gone, and you 

Are reigning meekly in her stead, 
With face and form and voice like hers, 
But with a meekness that avers 

My lady proud is surely dead. 


I’ve lost my labor. I could gain 
A queen in rank more easily 
Than I could win this patient saint, 
Who, leaving wealth without complaint, 
Does the Lord’s work so busily. 


For, in her sight what is my fame? 
The price of blood. °Tis on my brow 
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A crown of thorns. O saint divine, 
But give me life as pure as thine, 
For all things else are worthless now. 


But I confess, I must confess 
That all the love for her I knew 

Has doubled, and has cast its all 

Before thy feet; O heed its call, 
Forgive, though grace be not its due! 


Ah, Sceur Marie, in truth, my heart 
Did prophesy that deep in thee 

Was hid the spring, all undefiled, 

That gladdened once a fearful child ; 
Like whom, beloved, comfort me.” 


The soldier paused, and silent sits 

His nurse, the gentle Sceur Marie, 
In wonder hears him. Dares she own 
That charity to love hath grown, 

And with his pleading joins its plea? 


3eneath the hood of saintly hue, 
Across the cheek so fair and white, 
The warm blood steals, a moment burns 
Within the gaze that on him turns, 
Then, veiled, it passes from his sight. 


** Do not,” she said ‘** your life condemn 
More harshly than you justly ought. 

Temptations are our common lot, 

And none have stood and fallen not, 
Save Him whose blood hath pardon brought; 


And rank, and wealth, and beauty, all 
Have not the joy which He can give. 

In losing self in His employ 

I find the highest, purest joy; 
O for His sake and service live. 


If you have loved me, cease to ask 
Forgiveness for your love, for I 

Am not the saint you seem to think ; 

Yet weak, I tremble on the brink 
Of sin’s deep gulf, temptation nigh.” 


‘**O Sceur Marie, too well I know 

That in your vow you gave the Lord 
The wealth and sweetness of your life; 
But in my heart is only strife 

Against it—speak some loving word, 


That bids me hope; oh, do not go 
Another way, and leave me here 

To grope in darkness and alone, 

To ask for bread and find a stone. 
Can nought to you my love endear?” 
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He clasped her hand with sudden clasp 
And raised it to his trembling lips, 

Kissing it fervently—the gleam 

From fervent eyes dissolves her dream, 
And from his grasp the white hand slips. . 


‘*No, no!” she rose, ‘* I must begone ; 
You beg of me too great a task. 

It cannot be; yet ere I go, 

Your whole life’s love shall truly know 
Why I refuse the boon you ask. 


My vow forbids that I should link 


My life unto another's ; 


yet 


My heart too much has long inclined 
Toward you, in you its joy to find; 
Its duty it must not forget. 


Farewell! I must not come again.” 
She turns—her passing step he hears. 

‘* Tf love be sin, oh, pardon me! 

Too well, alas, have I loved thee!” 
She murmurs through her falling tears. 


* * * * * 


*” * * 


The Sceur Marie of old Evreux 
Is seen no more within the town; 
Nor in its streets by night or day 
The silent monk who went his way, 
Bearing the cross that she laid down. 





AHWANEGA: A LEGEND OF THE LOWER COOS AND THE 
DALTON HILLS. 





BY L. WOOD D. 


The light of a bright October day is 
fast dying out; the gray summits of 
*“*Washington” and ‘Lafayette’ are re- 
ceiving the last rays of the descending 
sun before gloom and night settle over 
the hills of *‘Coos” and the valley of the 
**Johns’’. 

Pause with me and listen to the mel- 
ody of the winds andthe waters. Cast 
your eyes westward across the valley 
toward the Dalton Hills and up above 
the shadows where the sky and moun- 
tains meet, outlining their ragged edges 
against the evening west. See that tall 
hemlock resting its wierd leafless form 
against the blue? 


It is about two miles from the rock on 
which we are now sitting, to the foot of 
the mountain, below, where years agone 
that old tree waved its green branches, 
and the ancient oak, that steady record- 
er of the lapse of time, counted the win- 
ters’ nights and the summer’s suns. 

There is a rocky cliff with jagged per- 
pendicular front, where just now you see 
the shadows are deepest. It isa wild and 
romantic spot, where the lover of forest 
sights and sounds most loves to wander 
—and thereabout hangs alegend whereof 
I must tell you, if you are in receptive 
mood. 

The cliff is known by the country folk 











hereabout, and among the villagers, as 
“The Jumping-off Place;” but by the 


Indians, those owners and natives of 


these mountains and valleys in the years 
long since forgotten and unregistered, 
save in the successive rings of the old 
oaks or the accumulated moss upon the 
ancient rocks it was called *‘Ahwanega”, 
meaning **The Lover's Leap.” I remem- 
ber once, when a boy, of climbing to the 
summit upon one glorious autumn day, 
just such a one as this has been, where 
the sky was deep blue, and the air was 
clear, anda dreamy softness hung over 
vale and hill; the foliage, untouched by 
frost, was shedding over all it summer- 
garnered, sunshine glories; I wondered 
then, if that ‘Upper Country” of which 
we know only in our dreams, could ex- 
ceed the delights of this. I was younger 
then by many years, and was in humor 
to be won by the lonely and lovely, by 
the beautiful and true. Time has sped 
along since those days, and I am now in 
and of the world; have passed well along 
in the journey of life, but it is pleasant 
to pause and look back from the hills of 
the present into the valleys of the past, 
for there are memories springing up from 
the experiences of those years that it 
gladdens our hearts to recall; there are 
joys and loves intertwined with the sor- 
rows and youthful longings, that we 
would keep ever fresh and green. But I 
am forgetting my legend among these 
episodes. 

It was in a year unrecorded, and yet it 
matters not that it should be nameless, 
since they reckoned not years, those men 
of the forest, as do we, and their traditions, 
and important historical events, were 
only preserved by being repeated around 
their council fires and in their wigwams; 
but it was in the long ago that a young 
chief from one of the tribes, whose home 
was on the banks of the Connecticut, and 
whose lands and hunting grounds ex- 
tended far toward the setting sun, wan- 
dering upon a far trail, came into the 
country of the Mohawks; he was of no 
common descent, for he boasted that in 
his veins ran the blood of the **Narragan- 
setts” and of the great ‘‘Wyandancee”’ 
of the ‘‘Montauks” The stranger was 
warmly welcomed by the young men 
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53 
and the warriors of the tribe, and by the 
old chief, in whose lodge he ate dried 
vension and bear meat, brought by the 
hands of the chieftain’s own daughter. 
With longing eyes he gazed upon the 
lithe form, the ruddy cheeks and the 
raven hair of the maiden, and ere the 
crescent moon had passed its full, he had 
won her love, and a promise to return 
with him to his home and his lodge, far 
away, a journey of many suns beyond 
the eastern mountains. 

But the old chief, her father, was not 
so easily won, and she was already prom- 
ised to a young warrior of a neighboring 
tribe, although she knew him not, or 
aught of the royal decree; so the suit of 
the lover was scornfully denied and he 
was driven in wrath from the royal 
lodge. But the love of the Indian maid- 
en was strong and the heart of her lover 
was brave, and it was agreed that at the 
end of a day’s journey on the banks of 
the *‘Hoosic,”’ he should await her com- 
ing in her own canoe, paddled by her 
own hands. The promise was kept and 
ere many suns had come and gone, a 
great feast was prepared by the Mohe- 
gan braves, in honor of the successful 
hunt of their heroic chief. Young men 
and maidens danced their wild dances 
and sung the war songs of their tribe, 
while the gray haired men and matrons 
old, told o’er the exploits in the chase 
and in the bloody fight, of their valliant 
warriors. 

Suddenly, signal fires flashed out from 
the distant hill tops, and rumors came re- 
porting the approach of two thousand 
Mohawks, painted and plumed for battle 
and led by a brother and the rejected 
lover of the maiden. Then followed one 
of those long and bloody fights in which 
the early inhabitants of our country so 
often engaged; not heralded by the 
booming of cannon or the rattling of 
musketry,or distinguished by the march- 
ing and countermarching of vast armies, 
as in modern times; but the forest still- 
ness was broken by the wild war-whoop 
of contending savages, and the death 
yells of the vanquished, as here, a stout 
stout old man was sent to the happy 
hunting grounds, by the murderous war- 
club—there, a hatchet crushed the skull 
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of a giant brave—here, a flinted arrow 
pierced the heart of some young warrior 
—there, in deadly embrace, two painted 
forms struggle for the mastery, until the 
sharp bone-like knife pierces the heart 
and a strong life goes out in a demonical 
yell. There were deedsof valor and acts 
of bravery among those forest shadows, 
that the sun only, or the stars looked 
down upon, worthy to be recorded with 
those of the bold knights of the Crusades 
around the walls of Jerusalem. But the 
end came and the invaders were victori- 
ous—from mountain to mountain, the 
signal fires flashed back the result, until 
the beacon flamed above and along the 
valley ofthe Mohawk. ‘The fight was 
won, but not the maiden. True to her 
love, she shrank not from the strife of 
which herself was the cause; whereso- 
ever the contest raged the fiercest, there 
fell the blows of the Mohegan brave, and 
where waved his eagle plume, by his 
side was the fearless girl; twice she 
warned him of pending danger and saved 
him; twice with her own hand, she 
warded off the murderous hatchet that 
would have sent him from her faraway ; at 
length the moment for flight came and 
she was by his side when the last swing 
of his giant arm crushed the skull of the 
foremost Mohawk warrior and she saw 
her brother sent to the blessed hunting 
grounds. 

The mournful death-songs had hardly 
ceased to echo through the forest arches, 
when along the shadows of the river’s 
bank glided six canoes impelled by strong 
arms against the stream. In vain, the 
conquerors sought the trail of their ene- 
mies; in vain, hill and valley were 
searched day after day, for the daughter 
of their old chief and her captor; and 
when the spring sun grew warm and the 
forest shadows were full, and dark, the 
hunt was abandoned, and the Mohawks 
and their Pequot allies, returned to their 
own lands, beyond the western wa- 
ters, and the stars looked calmly down 
on the graves of the forgotten. 

Just across here, near the foot of the 
cliff yonder, in a grove of ancient oaks, 
was a band of warriors and a few female 
attendants, guarding with jealous care 
the chosen, well-won bride of their be- 
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loved chief. 


The royal lodge was hung 
thickly around with the skins of the wolf 
and the bear, and in a retired nook there- 
of was a couch, furnished by the otter 


andthe beaver. Here, among these rug- 
ged fastnesses, they felt themselves safely 
concealed; she from a hated Pequot lov- 
er and he from the wrath of the warlike 
Mohawks. One afternoon in the mid 
summer, the ‘*Wild Fawn” had been lis- 
tening long at the door of their lodge for 
the expected signal which should an- 
nounce the return of the absent loved 
one from a two days chase. He was be- 
yond the mountains toward the great 
river; a country abounding in game. 
Soon the expected whoop rang clearly 
out across the valley, returning in wild 
echoes from the opposite hills; and with 
a bound like a frightened doe, she sprang 
away and up the mountain side to greet 
him upon the summit of the cliff,—a fa- 
vorite resort—and there they met; he 
clasping her in his brawny arms and their 
lips meeting in the impassioned kiss of 
love. The greeting over, they sat there 
in the gathering twilight, and he related 
the incidents of his long absence, and 
then they talked of the world, as they 
saw it; the distant rocky heights now 
grand in the glories of the setting sun, 
where the Great Spirit talked to them in 
the tempest; then of the nearer green 
hills that sent forth the sparkling waters, 
musically murmuring below—‘‘Onawan- 
da” they called it, signifying ‘‘Water 
born among the hills.” And then they 
conversed of other lands, and other 
times, ere they were wanderers from 
their tribes and their distant homes. 
Sitting there in a seat formed by the 
rocks and the mosses, they saw not a 
stealthy form, creeping, cat-like, from 
tree to bush, and from rock to shadow, 
with the demon eyes of a painted savage ; 
they heard no rustling among the leaves, 
er crackling of dry twigs upon the 
ground; naught but the sighing of the 
wind among the branches of the hemlock 
above them, the dash of the waters 
through the distant glen, and the beating 
of their owu hearts. The twang of a 
bow-string startled them both to their 
feet and the next instant a flinted arrow 
was quivering in the side of the Mohegan 


































chief. Ashesank back, wounded, against 
the rock, the giant form of a Pequot war- 
rior sprang from his hiding place, rush- 
ing with open arms extended, as though 
intent upon clasping within them the 
form of the terror-stricken maiden; but 
ere he had reached his object, a hatchet, 
hurled with lightning speed, arrested his 
course, and in an instant, he was seized 
in the deathly grasp of the wounded 
chief. <A wild yell as of a dying demon, 
rang out over the valley and through the 
forest, frightening the birds that were 
hatching their broods in the clefts of the 
rocks and startling the beaver from his 
work in the neighboring swamp. 

Who can divine the thoughts of the 
brave lover—there was a briefstruggle— 
he cast one earnest, agonizing look 
toward his dark-eyed mate, and then up- 


ward, as if to say, ‘*meet me inthelandof 


the brave dead up yonder; then with a 
desperate spring, he leapt from the rock 
and the rival Indian lovers were hurled to 
their ‘Shappy. hunting grounds.” 

On that long, grave like mound, you 
see now dimly outlined in the gloom, a 
bow-shot from the foot of the cliff, they 
laid the murdered warrior, in 4 grove of 
beeches, and above him they planted a 
young sapling—for the Indians held a 
tradition, that so long as a tree planted 
above their young dead should remain 
green, and wave its branches, so long 
should the dear departed remain young 
and beautiful in “the land of the hereaf- 
ter.” Thus and there they left him, and 
the twilight fell grayly on the rocky, 
moss-covered mound. Tothis day you 
may lie with yourear to the ground in 
the autumn evening twilight, near the 
place or under the high rock and you 
shall hear a mournful murmur, as of the 
chanting of wild death-songs above the 
brave dead; and I have heard in my 
young days around the foot of the moun- 
tain, many a wild-piercing shout, as you 
might imagine a ghostly shriek. Others 
say it is the echo from some distant hal- 
loo, or the wind among the rocks and old 
trees, but I know it is not. 

The eagles wheeled screaming for 
many days above the place where the 
bones of the dead Pequot lay bleaching 
in the sun, and the winds howled among 
theld oaks, and the night-owl hooted 
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from the limbs of a blasted pine, standing 
below the spot; no fair women or dark- 
eyed maiden, sung over him the death- 
songs. lulling the brave dead to slumber. 

Long the dusky maiden pined for her 
absent lover; in vain they strove to 
cheer her heart with the gay dances and 
native songs of her tribe; in vain, they 
brought her medicines from the forest 
and the valley; draughts of holy water 
from the bubbling spring at the foot of 
the mountain, brought not back to her 
cheek the ruddy glow, or brightness to 
her fading eye; her light, fairy foot-step 
sought less frequently her favorite haunts 
among the hills and along the river side ; 
and her songs became hushed from the 
wild-wood. 

A night in early autumn came down as 
it comes quietly, and as 
those same shadows deepened around the 
mountain’s base, and the glories of the 
departing day faded from the East, they 
found her, lying across the mound where 
they had laid her beloved chief; her slen- 
der arms clasping the young sapling, 
green above his grave; mantled by the 
holy twilight, her brown cheek laid qui- 
etly upon the forest leaves that covered 
him she loved, she had sunk to rest be- 
neath the stars. And there they left her, 
only a little below the growing mosses 
and the rustling leaves, and the same 
evergreen branches overshadowed them 
both. I fancy a scene in the blessed 
hunting-grounds that day. 

In a romantic glen, upon the bank ofa 
wild mountain stream, fitted and pre- 
pared with all the taste and skill of Indi- 
an perfection, a wigwam stood; within a 
lone warrior, expectantly waiting—soon 
the door-way is quietly thrust aside, a 
light form glides in, and the ‘Wild 
Fawn” of the Mohawks is again clasped 
in the arms of her Mohegan lover. 

True? yes; at least, I suppose it to be. 
We know that a tribe of Mohegans once 
hunted and fished among these moun- 
tains, and that they were driven this way 
by the Mohawks and their allies, and the 


rest I got from the lips of an old hunter 
when I was a boy, and he heard it from 
an aged squaw who once lived near here 
many, many years ago, when this river, 
the ‘‘Onawanda” ran wild and free trom 
**Agiochook”™ to the ‘‘Connecticut,” 


down now, 
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BY E. C. 

Few, if any, of our American churches 
have so remarkable a history as that at- 
tached to St Michaels (Episcopal) 
Church, Charleston, S.C. It was built 
in 1760, ata time when building materials 
were exceedingly low, bricks being pur- 
chased at three dollars per thousand, and 
lime at six cents per bushel. Conse- 
quently, the entire cost of that imposing 
and magnificent structure was only $32,- 
775.87. The chime, consisting of eight 
bells, was the first ever heard in Amer- 
ica. They were imported together with 
the clock in 1764. The bells cost in Eng- 
gland £581 14s ld. ‘The clock, which is 
still running and the time-piece of the 
city, cost £194. The organ, which is 
regarded as the finest-toned in the coun- 
try, was built by Schnetzler, and greatly 
admired in London. It was imported in 
1768, at a cost of £528 sterling. At the 
commencement of the late war, it was 
taken down and saved. After the war, 
the vestry had it put in complete order, 
retaining, of course, all the old pipes, 
&c. In 1782, when the British evacuated 
Charleston, Major Traille of the Royal 
Artillery took down the chime of bells, 
and carried them to England as a trophy 
of war. They were sold to a Mr. Ryhin- 
ean, a Christian gentleman, who at once 
sent them back to Charleston as a pres- 
ent to the Church—(they were absent 
about one year)—when they assumed 
their former position, and for more than 
three quarters of a century, they dis- 
coursed sweet music, and announced the 
the hour of worship to generations of 
church-goers. In 1861, the commence- 
ment of the late war, the Vestry, being 
fearful that the steeple would be de- 
stroyed and the bells lost or melted for 
cannon, had seven of them taken down 
(leaving the largest) and sent to Colum- 
bia for safe-keeping. They were stored 
ata building in the State-House yard. 
They would have been much safer in the 
steeple of the church, for God in his 
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great mercy, protected the venerable 
structure, which passed through the fiery 
ordeal without a scar. Although Gen. 
Gilmore’s compliments to the city were 
daily proclaimed by the mouth of the 
“Swamp Angel’ near Morris Island, the 
venerabie church seemed to be under 
God’s special care. ‘The building in 
which the seven bells were stored in 
Columbia was destroyed with the burn- 
ing of that city, when Gen. Sherman 
made his famous ‘**March to the Sea,” 
and when our army evacuated that city, 
the bells were found by one of the Ves- 
try men, broken in pieces and worthless 
save foroldmetal. The pieces were gath- 
ered together and with the one remain- 
ing bell were shipped to Liverpool, Eng- 
land. A Mr. Priolean, who felt a deep in- 
terest, made diligent search and, strange 
to say, his efforts were crowned with 
wonderful success, for he found the very 
house that cast the bells in 1764, a hun- 
dred years previously. The same moulds 
were found in which they were originally 
cast—and the books contained a record 
of the metals used, also the quantity of 
each, so they were enabled to recast the 
bells, which was done, and the entire 
chime shipped the third time from Eng- 
land, each time to take its positionin the 
steeple of St. Michael’s Church. Says 
one of the Vestry-men, ‘there can be de- 
tected not the slightest variation in tone 
or sound,” and they discourse the same 
sweet music they did fifty years ago. 
The owners of the vessel in which the 
bells were taken to Liverpool and 
returned, very generously refused to ac 
cept pay, and made no charge whatever. 
Would that our government could have 
shared the same spirit, and allowed the 
chime to arrive duty free; but before 
possession was given, the Vestry was re- 
quired to pay a duty of twenty-two hun- 
dred dollars ($2200) to the government. 
The cost of recasting, together with the 
duty, was a heavy burden upon the 














Church, but some of the citizens came to 
its rescue, and the sum was raised with- 


out difficulty. The communion service 
of St. Michael was also sent to Columbia 
during the war for safety, and at the 
evacuation of that city by our army it 
It had been stolen 
in consequence of its value, or taken as a 
trophy of war. ‘The old tankard was 
found in a pawn-broker’s shop in New 
York, and purchased and returned tothe 
Church by a kind-hearted gentleman of 
that city. Another 


could not be found. 


piece of the com- 
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munion service was found ina shop ina 
towninOhio. Akind Episcopalian seeing 
the inscription, bought it and returned it 
to the Church. The balance of the 
vice has never been recovered. ‘This ser- 
vice was highly prized, from the fact it 
was presented to the Church in 1762 by 


ser- 


Gov. Boone. A monogram was taken 
from the pulpit; a clergyman in New 
Jersey accidentally became informed of 
its}whereabouts and returned it to the 
Church. Altogether, this seems, indeed, 
to be a very remarkable Church history. 
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BY O. C. 


The early history of Nashua (formerly 
Dunstable,) could only be narrated in 
fullin a volume by itself. The 
of Dunstable chartered by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 16th, 1673, O. S., corresponding to 
October 27th, N.S. The township took 
its name from Dunstable in England, in 
honor of Hon. Edward Tyng and his 
wife, Mary Tyng, who emigrated from 
that parish and settled in Boston, but 
died in Dunstable, where their children 
owned large estates. The name is gen- 
erally supposed to be derived from 
*Dun,” or **Dunum,” signifying a hilly 
place, and “Staple,” a place of trade. 
Dunstable included within its bounda- 
ries, as originally chartered, the present 
town of Tyngsborough, the east part of 
Dunstable, the north part of Pepperell, 


town 
was 


and the northeast corner ot Townsend, 
all in Massachusetts. In the 
New Hampshire, it embraced the town 
of Litchfield, most of Hudson, the south 
west part of Londonderry, the west part 
of Pelham, two thirds of Brookline and 
Milford, and all the towns of Amherst, 
Hollis, Merrimack and Nashua. This 
ancient township contained about two 
hundred square miles, or one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand acres. 

In 1741, the long disputed boundary 
line between Massachusetts and New 








State of 
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Hampshire was settled, and the settle- 
ment severed the ancient 
Dunstable, leaving in Massachusetts that 


township of 


part of it now in Tyngsborough and Dun- 
stable. From the territory left in New 
Hampshire, which retained the name of 
Dunstable, was successively erected the 
towns of Merrimack, Hollis. Monson, 
Hudson, Litchfield, Amherst and Milford. 
That portion of the township now em- 
braced within the limits of Nashua con- 
tinued to bear the old name until 1837, 
it was changed to Nashua, the 
name of the beautiful river that divides 
the city from east to west, and which 


when 


signifies in the Indian tongue the **beau- 
tiful river with the pebbly bottom.” 

The city of Nashua has an area of 18,- 
898 acres, and presents a fine diversity in 
its topography. The north part of the 
city, where are many of the finest resi- 
dences and attractive 
gradually from the Merrimack on the 
east and from the Nashua on the 
and commands a prospect of the whole 


sites, rises 


most 
south, 


surrounding country. Few locations 
any where afford more beautiful and at- 
tractive building sites. From the south 
side of the Nashua and the west of 
the Merrimack stretches a broad plain, 
upon which extend miles of broad and 
regular streets, lined on both sides with 


the best of sidewalks and the noblest of 


side 
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shade trees. The chief growth of the 
city is westward, where there are still 
many fine building lots. In the suburbs 
of the city are someexcellent farms, easy 
of cultivation, and producing annually 
abundant crops. 

No city in New England is so magnifi- 
cently watered. On the east, flows the 
Merrimack, the peerless stream of song 
and industry. From the west comes the 
Nashua, furnishing the admirable water 
power which drives the cotton mills and 


receives into its waters the sewerage of 


the city. On the south, the beautiful 
Salmon brook joins the Merrimack, after 
supplying still another water power and 
a splendid sheet of water before it flows 
into the Merrimack. On the north, is 
Pennichuck Brook, alimpid stream, from 
which is derived the supply of the city 
water works. All these streams of pure 
running water not only insure the clean- 
liness but the health of the city as well. 
In earlier days, the untutored sons of the 
forest made their headquarters here in 
great numbers, attracted by the naturai 
beauty of the location and the finny 
treasures which were always to be found 
in the streams. The name of the city 
itself was borne by the ‘‘Nashaways,” a 
tribe of Indians that formerly lived on 
its banks. Nature might have done 
more to provide a beautiful site for a 
city, but it may be doubted if she ever 
did. 

In 1800, the population of Dunstable 
was 862. The village which is now a 
city, was then known as Indian Head, 
but in 1803, it was called Nashua Village, 
and in that year, the pioneer canal boat 
was lauehed with much ceremony on the 
4th of July. There were two other vil- 
lages in town, one at the Harbor, so 
called, and another. and the largest, half 
a mile farther south. Nashua Village 
had a one story dwelling house on the 
site of the Indian Head House, which 
was then used as a tavern, a store and 
two dwelling houses. The only high- 
ways were the Amherst and Concord 
roads, which united and formed one road. 
from Nashua River to the Harbor, and a 
road down the northern bank of the 
Nashua to the boating house and ferries. 
At the Harbor, the dwelling house of 
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Gen. Noah Lovewell, lately occupied by 
Col. George Bowers, with two other 
small houses on the south side of Salmon 
Brook, were the only buildings. Halfa 
mile south, was the third and latgest vil- 
lage, consisting of a tavern, store, shops, 
dwellings and meeting house. Between 
Salmon Brook and Nashua River there 
was a “broad, unfenced, desolate, white- 
pine forest,” unbroken by a single habi- 
tation. Such was Nashua at the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

A post office was established at the 
Harbor in 1803, and Gen. Noah Lovewell 
was appointed postmaster. In 1804, the 
Middlesex canal was opened and gave a 
decided impetus to the growth of Nashua 
Village, as it opened direct commucation 
with Boston. Hitherto, the principal 
markets of this region had been Haver- 
hill and Newburyport. A new meeting 
house was erected in 1812, and in 1817 a 
dam was constructed on the Nashua, a 
few rods above Main street. At one 
end, a grist mill was erected, and at the 
other end, a saw mill. A few years af- 
terwards, the present dam of the Jackson 
Company was constructed, and a new 
saw mill erected. Nashua Village had 
now about fifteen houses, and the whole 
town, a population of 1,142. Within the 
town, by the census of 1820, there were 
nine school houses, one meeting house, 
six taverns, five stores, three grist mills, 
one clothing mill, one carding machine, 
five bark mills, and three tanneries. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, the establishment 
of cotton manufacturing by the Nashua 
and Jackson Companies gave a marked 
impulse to the growth of Nashua Village. 
In 1830, the village had a population of 
1,500, and the entire town 2,417. ‘The 
growth in population was now very rapid. 
In 1836 the population had increased to 
5,065, of which four thousand were in 
Nashua Village. ‘January Ist. 1837,” 
says Mr. Fox, in his excellent history 
from which many of the facts of the early 
history of Nashua are taken, “the town- 
ship laid aside its ancient name of Dun- 
stable, which it had worn from its infan- 
cy, through good and ill fortune a hun- 
dred and sixty years, under which it had 
witnessed two revolutions and formed a 
portion of a Colony, a Province and a 
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NASHUA HIGH SCHOOL HOUSE. 


(ERECTED, 1870.) 


sovereign State—under which it had 
passed through many wars, and grown 
up from obscurity and poverty; and 
adopted, in order to distinguish it from 
its neighbor ‘t’other Dunstable,’ 
ent name, that of the river from which 
its prosperity is chiefly derived—Nashua.” 

In 1840 Nashua had attained a popula- 
tion of 5,960, and the valuation of the 
real and personal estate was $2,467,822. 
In 1842 it voted at the annual meeting to 
erect a town house. As usual at the in- 
ception of such an enterprise, there was 
no agreement on a site. The contest 
waxed warm and even furious. Finally 
it led to a division, the people on the 
north side of the Nashua securing an act 
of incorporation from the Legislature in 


its pres- 





June following as the town of Nashville. 
This division lasted till 1853, when the 
two towns that should never have been 
divided were reunited and incorporated 
as the city of Nashua. 

The city now had a population of 8942, 
and a total valuation of $4,266,658.00. 
The city was divided into eight wards, 
and at the first election Hon. Josephus 
Baldwin, one of the pioneer manufactur- 
ers of Nashua, was elected Mayor. In 
1860 the population had increased to 10,- 
665, and the valuation to $4,577,878. In 
1870, the population was 11,000, with a 
valuation of $5,146,734. The present 
population is 12,000; (April, 1877) the 
valuation is $8,280,968, and the rate of 
taxation $1.50 on a hundred. 
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It was a prediction of one of the early 
settlers of Dunstable that the valley of 
the Merrimack would be a great manu- 
facturing region. ‘Then Lowell and 
Lawrence, Manchester and Nashua were 
not. The men who pioneered manufac- 
turing in this valley, first examined the 
water power on the Souhegan river at 
Merrimack, but it was not thought ade- 
quate to their purpose. On their return 
they passed the Nashua, but were entire- 
ly unaware of the power which has since 
been so extensively improved. While 
they were beginning operations at Low- 
ell, by means of the Pawtucket canal, 
several citizens of Nashua village had 
awakened to the capacity of Mine Falls, 
on the Nashua, three miles from the 
Merrimack, for manufacttiring purposes. 
A saw mill had been erected at Mine Falls 
as early as 1700,and it was proposed at first 
to erect mills there. The fall is thirty-six 
feet, which is unsurpassed in New Eng- 
land. Upon further investigation and an 
actual survey, it was deemed practicable 
to erect the mills on the present site and 
bring the water from Mine Falls by 
means ofa canal. An association was 
formed, and in June, 1823, a charter was 
obtained for the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, with a capital limited to 
$1,000,000. The capital stock was at 
first tixed at $300,000, at $100 a share. 
Among the subscribers was Daniel Web- 
ster, who put his name down for sixty 
shares, but tradition says he never paid 
for them. The capital stock was finally 
paid in, however, mainly by Daniel Ab- 
bott, J. E. & A. Greeley, Augustus Pea- 
body, B. F. French, Foster & Kendrick and 
Moses Tyler, all Nashua men. This 
great enterprise was undertaken, it will 
thus be seen, at a time when cotton man- 
ufacturing in the United States was in its 
infancy. If not the originators they were 
certainly among the pioneeers of this in- 
dustry in the United States, and their en- 
terprise and forsight deserve the fullest 
recogpition. In 1824 the dam at Mine 
Falls was built, and the excavation of the 
canal begun and completed in the follow- 
ing year. The canal is about three miles 
in length, 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, 
and affords a head and fall of 33 feet. 

Mill No. 1 was erected and went into 


full operation in 1825. In 1827 mill No. 
2 was erected, in 1836, mill No. 3, and in 
1844, mill No. 4. All these mills have 
been greatly improved and modernized 
and their capacity nearly doubled.  Or- 
iginally they had 32,074 spindles, and 
manufactured 11,500,000 yards of cloth 
per annum. ‘They now have a capacity 
of 76,000 spindles, and turn out 17,500,- 
000 yards of tine sheeting, shirting, print 
cloth and cotton flannels per annum. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Employ 1000 hands. 
R. A. Maxfield is agent andJas. 8. Amory 
treasurer. 

In 1824, a canal, with the necessary 
dams and locks, was constructed to con. 
nect the Nashua and Merrimack rivers, 
and thereby open boat transportation to 
Nashua village. The entire cost of this 
undertaking was $30,000. 

The lower water privilege, now occu- 
pied by the Jackson Company, was sold 
by the Nashua Company to Charles C. 
Haven and others, who were incorporated 
by the name of the ‘Indian Head Com- 
pany,” for the purpose of erecting woolen 
factories. ‘The necessary buildings were 
at once erected, and the mills went into 
operation in 1826. The enterprise did 
not prove a success, the company be- 
came embarrassed, and the property was 
sold toa new company, which was in- 
corporated as the Jackson Company in 
1830. The old machinery was taken out, 
and machinery for the manufacture of 
cotton cloth putin. There are two mills, 
which had an original capacity of 11,588 
spindles, but which has since been in- 
creased to 22,000 spindles, equal to an 
annual production of 9,000,000 yards of 
sheeting and shirting per annum. Capi- 
tal $600,000. Employ 550 hands. Wil- 
liam D. Cadwell is agent and Frederick 
Amory treasurer. 

Salmon Brook, at the Harbor, was im- 
proved by the erection of a cotton mill 
in 1845. ‘This was followed by the erec- 
tion of another mill, having altogether 
a capacity of 5,000 spindles, and turning 
out 900,000 yards per annum. These are 
now known as the Vale Mills, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000. Employ 80 hands. 


Benj. Saunders is agent and treasurer. 
We have now glanced at the establish- 
ment and growth of the cotton interest 
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of Nashua. We come now to consider 
the development of other industries hard- 
ly less extensive. 

The manufacture of shuttles and bob- 
bins was begun in 1845, by J. & E. Bald- 
win. At the present time the business 
is carried on by Eaton & Ayer, on Water 
Street, who employ 200 hands, and do an 
annual business of about $175,000. The 
maufacture of Mortise Locks and Door 
Knobs was begun about this time by L. 
W. Noyes and David Baldwin. Employ 
160 hands. Sales amount to $150,000 per 
annum. C.B. Hill treasurer; Wm. H. 
Cook, superintendent. In the same year 
the iron foundry of S. & C. Williams was 
established, and also the machine shop 
of John H. Gage, now Warner & Whit- 
ney. The former employ 70 men; an- 
nual sales, $100,000; Charles Williams, 
proprietor. The latter employ 60 men; 
annual sales, $100,000. 

In 1847, the Nashua Iron Company was 
incorporated, with a capital ef $30,000. 
It gave employment to 50 hands, and 
had a monthly pay roll of $2,000. The 
growth of these works has been rapid 
and remarkable. From three small ham- 
mers and one shop, the company now 
has ten hammers and seven large shops, 
and the capital has been increased to 
$500,000, with a monthly pay-roll for 300 
hands, when in full operation, of $15,- 
000. The works of the company, includ- 
ing the yards, cever about 12 acres. 

In 1852 the Underhill Edge Tool Com- 


pany was established with a capital of 


$80,000. Employ 60 hands. The busi- 
ness reaches $100,000 annually. C. B. 
Hill is treasurer and agent. 

J.D. Otterson & Co., iron founders, 
began business in 1858. The business 
was established by Hon. J. D. Otterson, 
on Water street, in the shop formerly oc- 
cupied by the Lock Co. At that time he 


employed 14 hands and did a business of 


$15,000 a year. He remained on Water 
street until July, 1866, when he removed 
to his new works, located on the Worces- 
ter & Nashua Railroad, near Quincy 
street. In January, 1871, Mr. J. P. 5S. 
Otterson, Mr. J. K. Hosford, and Mr. 
Geo. W. Otterson were admitted to the 
partnership under the firm name of J. D. 


Otterson & Co. They now employ 50 


hands, and do a business of $0,000 a year. 

The Works 
were located here in 1867, and are in suc- 
They make all pat- 
of Stoves, Table and Wash Bowl 
Tops, Register Frames, etc., all from the 
celebrated Francestown Soap Stone. Em- 
ploy 25 hands. Sales, $100,000 annually. 
Williams & Co., proprietors. 

In 1870 the brick factory of Gregg & 
Hoyt was erected for the manufacture of 
doors, and blinds. The manufac- 
ture of furniture by Fletcher, Webster & 
Co. has risen from a small beginning in 
1862, 


Francestown Soapstone 
cessful operation. 
terns 


sash 


to its present extent, occupying 
three large buildings at the south end, 
employing 80 hands, and doing a business 
of $100,000 annually. The Novelty 
Works, near by. Fletcher & Atwood, pro- 
prietors, manufacture fancy bird cages 
and toy furniture. This branch of indus- 
try was begun in Nashua four years ago. 
The large factory on Main street, at the 
south end, is occupied by Crain & Moody, 
manufacturers of shoes, who located here 
in 1874, coming fiom Manchester. 

The Nashua Card and Glazed Paper 
Company manufacture glazed, plated. 
enameled and embossed papers, and tick- 
ét, Bristol and printing card board, and 
have extensive works on the Nashua, 
Main street. This business was 
started in Nashua twenty-five years ago, 
by Messrs. Charles T. Gill, O. D. Mur- 
ray, Charles P. Gage and John H. Gage. 
In a year thereafter Virgil C. Gilman pur- 
chased the interest of John H. Gage. It 


near 


grew into two concerns, which were con- 
solidated in 1869. It gives employment 
to 150 hands, with a paid up capital of 
$100,000. Orlando D. Murray is Presi- 
ent, and Horace W. Gilman is treasurer. 
W. Davis & Co., J.J. Craw- 
ford, A. H. Saunders, and Flather Broth- 
ers are machinists, a branch of industry 
that has long been carried on in Nashua 
with success. 


George 


There are many minor in- 
terests in the city, among which may be 
mentioned Rufus Fitzgerald. belt manu- 
facturer; S. S. Davis, paper box maker; 
A. H. Dunlap & Son, seedsmen; L. E. 
Burbank, suspender manufacturer; Chas. 
Holman, wholesale confectioner and man- 
ufacturer ; 


John Osborn, manufacturer 


and retail confectioner; American Sheep 
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NASHUA PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


(ERECTED, 1866.) 


Shearer Company, (Messrs. Earl, Blunt 
Priest and Smith, proprietors,) ; Nashua 
Bed and Batting Company, (Towne & 
Cross, proprietors,); Nashua Cement 
Drain Pipe Works, S. D. Chandler, agent. 

The schools and schoolhouses of Nash- 
ua are justly its honor and pride. The 
high school building is the finest edifice 
of the kind in the State. Init are located 
the high school, with a corps of four 
teachers, and one of the grammar schools, 
also with four teachers. This edifice was 
completed in 1874, and cost $100,000. In 
the solidity of its construction, beauty of 
architecture and completeness of appoint- 
ments it is all that could be desired. 
There are three courses of instruction af- 
forded by the high school, namely: busi- 


ness, English and classical. The ‘*Mount 
Pleasant” grammar school is a noble 
building on the finest location in the city. 
It was erected in 1870, and cost $50,000. 
It has a fine hall in the third story : gram- 
mar school in the second, and middle and 
primary schools in the first. The Main 
street school house is a substantial brick 
edifice, and in all respects one of the 
most valuable structures in the city. It 
is used for primary and middle grades. 
Altogether the city has 17 school houses, 
47 teachers, and 1600 pupils. These 
schools are graded, and furnish 39 weeks 
of schooling throughout the year. Vo- 
cal music and drawing are among the 
branches taught in all the schools. 

Nashua has one of the best public li- 
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braries in the State. It was established 
in 1868, and now embraces 6,000 volumes. 
It is located in the County Records build- 
ing, and Miss Maria Laton is Librarian. 
The library is open to the free use of ev- 
ery citizen of the city. 

The supply of gas for the city is fur- 
nished by the Nashua Gas Light Compa- 
ny, which has a capital of $90,000. The 
works are located near the Concord sta- 
tion, and at the present time have four 
miles of main pipe laid in the city. The 
quality of gas is excellent and the rates 
low. The works were established in 1853. 

The Pennichuck water works, by which 
the city is copiously supplied with soft 
pure water. were incorporated in 1853, 
and have since been in successful opera- 
tion. The supply is derived from Penni- 
chuck Brook, two miles distant from the 
city, whence the water is forced up by 
pumps into a large reservoir on the hill 
in the north part of the city. The rates 
are moderate. The capital stock of the 
company is $135,000. 


The admirable railroad map,given else- 
where, shows at a glance that Nashua is 
the centre of an extensive system of 
railroads. In fact its railroad facilities 
are unsurpassed by any inland city in 
New England. Six lines radiate from 
Nashua, and five of them are entitled to 
be called trunk lines. Their connections 
are direct with Worcester, New York and 
the West, on one side; with Rochester, 
Portland, Bangor and the East, on the 
other side; with Manchester, Concord, 
the White Mountains, Vermont and Can- 
ada, on the North; with Lowell, Boston, 
and Providence, on the South. The res- 
pective lines are the Nashua, Lowell & 
Boston, 40 miles; the Nashua, Wilton & 
Greenfield, 26 miles; (to be extended to 
Keene,) the Nashua and Worcester, 46 
miles: the Nashua & Rochester. 48 miles ; 
the Nashua & Concord, 36 miles; the 
Nashua, Acton & Boston, 41 miles. For- 
ty-eight passenger and freight trains en- 
ter and depart from Nashua daily. 





He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost; 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


Ill that He blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill, 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will. 





Like as a plank of driftwood 
Tossed on the watery main, 

Another plank encounters, 
Meets, touches, parts again— 

So, tossed and drifting ever, 
On life’s unresting sea, 

Men meet, and greet, and sever, 

Parting eternally. 





—The valuation of Dover for 1877 is 
$7,256 ,026.80. 

—Manchester paid $38,950 last year in 
salaries to teachers. 

—The Coos Mutual Fire Insurace Co. 
is about to wind up its affairs. 

—Mrs. M. S. Brown has been appointed 
postmistress at Canterbury. 

—A halibut weighing 223 lbs. was re- 
cently caught off Hampton Beach. 

—A new ten thousand dollar school- 
house is to be built at Ashland. 

—A new bank—the ‘Second National” 
—has been orgainized at Manchester. 


—Judge Spofford, recently elected U. 
S. Senator from Louisiana, is a Gilman- 
ton boy. 

—A portrait of Gov. Cheney has been 
added to the collection in the Council 
Chamber at Concord. 

—Reyv. Robert Collyer of Chicago, 
preached in the Unitarian Church at 
Keene, Sunday, June 3. 

—Claremont boasts of an eight-year 
old boy, named Levi A Judkins, whois a 
proficient telegraph operator. 

—Mrs. Lois Fletcher of Newport, will 
be 98 years old in August. She retains 
her faculties in the fullest degree. 

—Prof. J. Warren Thyng, the well 
known artist of Salem, Mass., is erecting 
a summer residence at Plymouth. 

—Secretary Evarts was in Concord to 
attend the anniversary exercises at St. 
Paul’s School, where he has a son. 


—The aggregate circulation of the 
weekly papers of this State is about 90,- 
000, or more than one to each voter. 

—C. Coffin Harris, Chief Justice 
Hawaii, is a native of Portsmouth, and 
has recently been visiting in that city. 

—The history of Dartmouth College, 
an octavo volume of about 500 pages, by 
B. P. Smith, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

—Woodsville is a thriving village. <A 
new brick block, 50x100 feet, is to be 
erected there this season, besides other 
buildings. 

—The graduating class at Dartmouth 
College this year, numbers fifty-four 
members. Their average age is 22.7 
years. 
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—The 100th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes as the na- 
tional ensign, is to be celebrated at Ports- 
mouth on the 14th inst. 

—Prof. Quimby of Dartmouth has 
been appointed one of the board of visi- 
tors to attend the annual examination at 
the Naval Academy. 

—The ladies of Claremont are engaged 
in raising money for the purchase of 
headstones for the unmarked graves of 
soldiers in that town. 

—In an old building, recently taken 
down in Tamworth, which was built 70 
years ago, the first nails made in New 
Hampshire were manufactured. 


—Woodbury Langdon of New York, 
a great grandson of Gov. Langdon. has 
bought the Burroughs estate in Ports- 
mouth, which he will fit up as a summer 
residence. 

—Col. Nathan Huntoon of Unity is the 
oldest Free Mason in the country, having 
been a member of the Fraternity over 74 
years. He was 95 years of age last 
March and is now in good health. 

—Alvin H. Johnson, the Bristol wife 
murderer, is the fifth murderer of his 
class in the State within six years who 
has been let off with a State Prison sen- 
tence, instead of being hung in accord- 
ance with his deserts. 

—The Cocheco Mfg Co. at Dover recent- 
ly fitted up a reading-room for the use of 
their employees, and now the Great 
Falls Mfg Co. propose to ‘“‘go them one 
better,” and fit up two rooms, one for the 
males and the other for females. 


—It is expected that this session of the 
Legislature will witness a spirited con- 
test over the question of granting an 
amendment to the charter of the Port- 
land and Ogdensburgh Railroad, so as to 
allow connection with the Vermont Divi- 
sion at Dalton. 

—Amos §8. Alexander, Esq., formerly 
a lawyer of Concord, who will be remem- 
bered as a vigorous political orator in 
the campaign of 1856, died in Chicago on 
the 9th of May. He was a member of 
the law firm of Merriam & Alexander, 
and had resided in Chicago for several 
years. Mr. Alexander was a native of 
the town of Bow, practiced law at Fish- 
erville and subsequently edited the Ports- 
mouth Gazette. 
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